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: On our front cover Nancy White and Wayne Pomanow- 
(ne Great Hour af Sharing ski, healthy young Americans from the Sunday school @ 

the Presbyterian Church, Shrewsbury, New Jersey, cay 
One Great Hour offering boxes of their classmates. Before 
One Great Hour of Sharing Sunday, March 11, Nancy and 
Wayne and their friends will present their gifts. On Mare 
11, baskets of coin boxes from all the church-school children 
will be added to the envelopes from their parents to malt 
up the congregation’s One Great Hour offering. 

In the photograph above, a now healthy young Korea 
shows how he saved a life on January 16 in the Soul 
Korean city of Taegu. The youth, a double amputee whos 
new limbs were supplied with the One Great Hour he 
of American Presbyterians, found this abandoned week- 
baby on Presbyterian U.S.A. mission property. He picke 
the infant up and brought him carefully to a nurse at th 
Taegu Children’s Hospital, which One Great Hour fund 
helped to rebuild. The baby will be cared for by a Pre 
byterian nursery, also aided by the same offering. 
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In the next two weeks hundreds 
of thousands of American church 

ple will again set in motion one 
of the twentieth century’s finest 
Christian ventures—One Great Hour 
of Sharing. In the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., the words One 
Great Hour are associated with the 
name of an active young New 
Jersey minister who serves his 
Church not only as a pastor but also 
as its secretary for special offerings 
—Arthur S. Joice. 

Arthur, the father of two, is pas- 
tor of the Shrewsbury Presbyterian 
Church in north-central Jersey. He 
also spends a few days a week in 
New York working out details for 
One Great Hour, the Church’s min- 
istry to servicemen, and other spe- 
cial projects. Arthur wasn’t around, 
however, when the cover picture for 
this issue was being prepared in 
Shrewsbury. At the same time Mr. 
Joice was himself being photo- 
graphed some 8,000 miles away 


from New Jersey at the Church’s 
radio station HLKY in Seoul, Korea. 
Arthur (left) is here checking the 
station’s new equipment with Dr. 
Henry Little (center), Board of For- 
eign Missions acting field represent- 
ative for Hong Kong, and Dr. Otto 


aX DeCamp, station director. (For in- 


formation about HLKY, see News.) 

The reason for Arthur's appear- 
ance so far away from his regular 
Miobs is explained in Rx for Korea 
page 12) a special on-the-spot re- 
port to Presbyterians on One Great 
Hour accomplishments. 


Two veteran contributors to P.L. 
again grace our pages this issue. 
Former Associate Editor Janette T. 

arrington writes about a mission- 
ary family, At Home in the Arctic 
page 7). Dr. David Freedman dis- 

sses Judaism and Christianity 
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‘The Whispered Answer’ 


« Mrs, Alexander has said well what 
many of us have felt. Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
book is so lovely—thoughtful, gracious, 
exquisitely written—and, withal, so in- 
complete. In the Midwest it has been 
a mildly controversial subject. Mrs. Alex- 
ander has expressed what to many of us 
is the only answer; and I wish that her 
article could go wherever the book has 
gone, for many have read it who will 
not realize that “the ultimate answer 
must be in religious terms.” If everyone 
who has read the book and has been 
stirred by it to a divine discontent could 
feel the divine answer, what a change 
there might be in countless lives. . . . 


—Mrs. Louts P. PENNINGROTH 
Iowa City, Iowa 


« I read and re-read and hope to read 
again Gift from the Sea, and found it 
beautifully written but somehow unsatis- 
fying. . . . Since it continues at the top 
of the list in popularity, I began to 
wonder about myself. Then I picked up 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, January 7, 1956, 
and Alice Alexander’s wonderful article, 
which has been such a help to me that I 
feel you should know. Many thanks to 
Mrs. Alexander for her clear understand- 
ing. “Be still and know that I am God” 
is the answer. ... 


—Mnrs. WILLIAM LEIGH Cook 
New York, New York 


‘This We Believe’ 


« Thank you so much for printing the 
meditations by Dr. George T. Peters. . . . 
I was particularly impressed by two 


sentences from “God's Truth in the 
ble”: “But we are not to read the Bil 
to prove anything. We are to read ity 
listen and to learn.” 

I realize I've been guilty of trying 
prove ... things . . . as I've read ty 
Bible. I haven’t listened and learned y 
I should have. 

Thanks to Dr. Peters’s fine thought 
I know I will read the Bible with a ne 
understanding. . .. —Mrs. H. S. Gung 


Norristown, Pennsyloanj 


Syncretism Charge Denied 


« Our attention has been called to 
article in your issue of October 15, 1955 
by William N. Wysham, in which th 
author states: “The world’s newest re 
ligion, Bahaism, considered by Moslem 
to be heretical Islam, has won adherent 
in the West on the claim that it hy 
drawn the best from all religions. A sot 
of religious Esperanto, it vigorous 
promotes syncretism.” 

The Bahai Sacred Writings make » 
such claim, nor do the members of this 
faith promote syncretism. On the com 
trary, the founder of the Bahai Faith 
established an independent, revealed re 
ligion which recognizes that all faith 
progressively reveal the will of God t 
man, in the unfoldment of the divin 
Covenant. 

The basic verities of all revelations are 
identical, but each prophet lays dow: 
the laws, ordinances, principles, ané 
worship required by the people of his 
era. —Horace Hotter 

Secretary, National Spiritual Assembly 


of the Bahd’is of the United Stata 
Wilmette, Minos 





‘The Atomic City Today’ 


« First permit me to thank you for the 
very interesting special report on “The 
Atomic City Today” (P.L., January 21, 
1956). I've heard us called a city of 
churches many times, but I like to think 


of us as a city of Christians. 

We are very proud of our minister 
Robert Thomas, and of our church. We 
were all disappointed not to find a pic 
ture of both. I’m sure your readers 
would be interested. . . . 


—Mnrs. Rutu S. Hupsox 
Oak Ridge, Tennesse 


Robert L. Thomas performs baptism in Oak Ridge Presbyterian Church (right) 
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M EDI T A T | Oo N by George T. Peters 





t A mention of the church most 
A people think, almost invariably I 
imagine, about the one to which they 
belong. If they do not belong to one, 
they probably think in terms of one they 
remember as a child, or the church down 
the street past which they drive on the 
way to and from home. We just aren't 
given to thinking of a conception of the 
Church as a spiritual fellowship stretch- 
ing through twenty centuries of hu- 
man history and encompassing every 
nation, race, and color on the globe. 
For the Church is too big, too grand, too 
profound to be grasped by our little 
minds and our limited experience. 

No one can describe everything the 
Church is, but here is something of 
what it is. It is people at worship in a 
great cathedral on Fifth Avenue, or amid 
towering trees in the African jungle. The 
Church is children, gathering around a 
teacher, lisping a song about Jesus. It is 
a Communion service just back of the 
front lines in some war-torn area where 
unshaven, haggard men break bread, 
with the guns booming in the distance. 
It is choir rehearsal on a stormy night; it 
is a missionary doctor leaning over the 
fevered body of a dark-skinned child; it 
iswomen working in a kitchen preparing 
a meal; it is a preacher climbing the dark 
stairs of a tenement house or offering a 
prayer beside a sickbed. 

Perhaps we'd better begin by saying 
what the Church is not. For one thing, 
it is not a gathering of the saints so 
much as a fellowship of sinners. The 
idea is current, in some quarters at least, 
that church members are people who 
think themselves better than other 
people—a very mistaken conception, of 
course. For when people join any Chris- 
tian Church worthy of the name, they pro- 
fess their faith in and swear allegiance to 
Jesus Christ as Lord-and Savior. And 
Jesus said to all whom he called to be 
followers, “Repent, repent.” Now one 
doesn’t repent, unless he is of a convic- 
tion that he has something to repent 
for; unless he is ready to admit that he 
is sick in his soul and wants healing. 
That man is not to be found patting him- 
slf on the back or beating his chest in 
vlf-satisfaction. He comes to the Church 

the same reason people go to the 
hespital—because something is wrong 
with them and they want to get better. 

I know there are some who join the 

rch without much spirit of repent- 
ee, who do it as a gesture of respecta- 
bility, or because it seems the thing to 
do, But then those folk are never reall 
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in the Church, anyhow—and you can’t 
fairly judge any group by its poorest 
specimens. 

Again, the Church is not just one more 
organization in a long, long list; it is 
unique in its divine appointment. The 
Church did not come into being because 
a group of high-minded folk decided 
that there should be one. It came into 
being because its Lord said, “I will build 
my Church and the gates of hell shall 
not be able to stand against it.” And 
after he had gone from them, the Holy 
Spirit came upon those who believed, 
and they found themselves infused with 
a divine power which even the jaws of 
lions and the blood-red swords of Rome 
could not stop. 

Through two thousand years of hu- 
man history the Church has survived 
oppression, and depression, war and 
tyranny—seen nations and empires rise 
and fall. True, it fell upon bad times, 
and there are some chapters which we 
wish could be torn out. But always it 
had within it the seeds of its own cor- 
rection, the virtue of self-criticism. In- 
deed, it is just because the Church was 
and is so terribly and frighteningly hu- 
man, so blind and weak, that we can say 
it is God’s own instrument, else it would 
have perished long since. The Church is 
unlike any other fellowship known to 
man, for it has upon it, weak and falter- 
ing as it may seem, the signature of God, 
the stamp of the divine. 

Again, the Church is not an optional 
association, but a fundamental and 
necessary one. There is a school of 
thought whose creed is, “I have my own 
religion, and I don’t need the Church.” 
But ask these people what that religion 
is, and you will almost surely get some 
stammered answer about living by the 
Golden Rule or worshiping God in na- 
ture. If vou press them further, you'll 
find that it is a religion which makes 
no demands, requires no self-sacrifice, 
and lets them be what they jolly well 
want to be without much reference to 
the God you see in Jesus Christ. 

Meanwhile, these self-satisfied arbi- 
ters of things spiritual live in a com- 
munity protected by laws wrung from 
Christian thought, measure their neigh- 
bors’ conduct by Christian standards, 
and bring their daughters to the Chris- 
tian Church to be married. How could 
any of these things be, except that the 
Church has gathered into its fold others 
of a different mind who, through prayer 
and sacrifice, have given the spiritual 
hermit the privilege of living in his 


splendid isolation? Were everyone of his 
mind, there would be no Church—no 
refuge for the oppressed and the weary, 
no teaching of the Christian law he 
cherishes, no compassion—just a bleak 
tyranny like that of the Russia he is 
quick to condemn—or else chaos, unin- 
terrupted. 

What then is the Church? Well, cer- 
tainly it is the home of the worship of 
God the Father. For men will worship. 
If they do not worship God, then they 
fall into the idolatry of worshiping 
themselves or each other, or business or 
pleasure. They will reach out beyond 
themselves to the worship of something, 
somewhere. Something or someone will 
command them, bring them to kneel 
It is the high mission and the glorious 
privilege of the Church to call men to 
the only true worship—the worship of 
Almighty God. 

The press of life is upon us all. The 
fierce strain of competition, the weari- 
some drain of household chores, the 
deadening familiarity of the common- 
place routine, the secret fears, the 
thwarted ambitions, the bitter disap- 
pointments. We need a refuge, a sanc- 
tuary where heaven touches earth, a 
place of refreshment for the soul. But 
where shall we turn? To the club, or to 
the bar? Perhaps, but these are a diver- 
sion, not a satisfaction, and they are a 
million miles from answering our real 
hunger. They leave us more empty and 
more hollow than before. Business or 
profession will not suffice, for they have 
sent us looking for something more. 
Friends can be a comfort and a counsel, 
but they soon reveal that they, too, are 
seeking and searching. 

But in the Church we hear the word 
from bevond ourselves: “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst.” And we come 
with the sweat and the dust still upon 
us from the dav’s labor, here to be re- 
assured that there is a love which will 
not fail, a strength sufficient for the 
dav, a God to serve and satisfv. 

To be sure, private worship is im- 
portant, too. Jesus himself encouraged 
it, for every man is a single soul. But 
we will know the better how to worship 
in private if first we have worshiped in 
company with our brethren. It is in the 
Church of Christ that heart touches 
heart, and God himself is in the midst. 

Then, too, the Church is the only 
company whose primarv purpose is the 
transmission of Christian truth. We have 
thousands of offices in which the busi- 
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Yes, for a number of years now, 
we have bought A PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITY each year. The amounts 
may vary but we always have a 
feeling of great satisfaction and joy. 

Each year, as our investment has 
grown, we have been gratified to 
receive a larger total income (which 
is guaranteed to us for life) and we 
have felt secure in knowing that to 
this extent our savings of a lifetime 
are protecting our future. 

However, there’s more than that, 
we feel, to an investment in PRES- 
BYTERIAN ANNUITIES, because we 
know our money is at work helping 
others. We want to help, even 
though our funds may be limited, 
to carry the Gospel around the 
world, both now and later. 

Our investment in these gift an- 
nuities has given us greater all 
around satisfaction, than anything 
for which we have used our funds. 


ALL THIS WITH PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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ness and commerce of the land is done. 
We have factories and mills from whose 
assembly lines and furnaces the mul- 
tiple products of our industry come 
pouring. We have markets in which to 
buy such an assortment of food and 
delicacies as to amaze even our jaded 
eyes. We have department stores and 
shops with such an array of apparel as 
to make a peacock humble. There are 
our schools and universities and li- 
braries, entrusted with the cultural and 
technical knowledge of the ages. 

But in spite of all this we are still 
restless and fearful and hurt and lonely 
and hungry. We are not satisfied; we 
are not confident; we are not a particu- 
larly happy folk. We are a searching, 
groping people—and in this we are no 
different from men in every age. 


We have everything to satisfy the 
body, stimulate the mind, excite the 
emotions. But who, or what, shall give 
peace and strength to our souls? There 
is in us a native craving for God. Where 
shall it be satisfied but in the Church, 
the fellowship of the people of God, 
the body of Christ—not there alone, to 
be sure, but primarily there. In all civili- 
zation, no institution but the Church 
stands ready seven days a week, 365 
days a year, century after century, to 
lead men to Him who says, “Come unto 
me all you who labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” Business 
cannot do that—nor the labor union, nor 
the school. 

We believe that the Holy Spirit mani- 
fests himself when and where he will; 
that Christ can come to a man any time, 
anywhere. But we also believe that the 
Church is the body of Christ and his 
chosen instrument for the salvation of 
men. And we who are its inheritors must 
know that a Church is truly a Church 
only when the spirit, the mind, the will 
of Christ are evident. It may have all the 
appearances of a Church and go by the 
name; but if its people are not people 
of loving hearts and forgiving spirits, 
if it does not have the evidences of zeal 
and faithfulness to the things of the 
Kingdom, then it is not His Church but 
only a sham and a pretense. 

But there is a Church which no man 
knows—only God. It is the Church of 
the devout and consecrated. Geographi- 
cally they are as scattered as human 
habitations. They live in San Francisco 
and Washington and Hickory Corners; 
in Frankfurt and Stratford, and Bang- 
kok and Seoul; in villages and hamlets 
and cities and towns; in the first cen- 
tury and the tenth and the twentieth. 

Are you one of them? Can you say 
with conviction, and yet with humility, 
not only, “I am in the Church,” but “The 
Church is in me; Christ is in my heart, 
my life”? For where he is, there is the 
Church; and where the Church is, there 
he is to be found. 











CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Encounter with Revolution, by 
M. Richard Shaull. “This is one of 
the ablest, most penetrating, and 
certainly one of the most readable 
interpretations of the Christian task 
today that I have met anywhere” 
Canon Max Warren. Special price 
(through PDS only), $2.00. 


@ Calls from the Younger Churches 
to Participate in the Ecumenical 
Mission. World map with vivid por- 
trayal of reinforcements needed by 
the Board of Foreign Missions in the 
next two years. Free. 


@ Yakima Boy, by Grace W. Mc- | 
Gavran. Illustrated story book for | 


juniors about two Indian boys in the 
Northwest. It will be of special in- 
terest with the Indian American 
study emphasis in the first quarter 
of the Faith and Life curriculum. 
Paper, $1.25. 


@ The Gray Eyes Family, by Edith 
J. Agnew. A true picture of family 
life on the Navaho Reservation. Il- 
lustrated. Paper, $1.25. 


@ The Westminster Fellowship 
Workbook. Takes the place of 
earlier Westminster Fellowship 
manuals. Its four sections (General, 
Junior Highs, Program Areas, and 
WF Beyond the Local Church) are 
included in an attractive three-ring 
binder, to which may be added ad- 
ditional resources. $1.50. 


@ Theological Education. A recent 
revision. A brief and interesting ac- 
count of our nine Presbyterian sem- 
inaries, their background, present 
service, and expanding opportuni- 
ties. Free. 


@ What You Can Do in Evangelism 
for Christ and His Church is a leaf- 
let which pictorially presents ways 
the laity can do evangelism. It is 
designed for distribution at church 
meetings and conferences, and for 
literature racks. 100 for $1.50. 


Write for free comprehensive cat- 
alog of literature and audio-visual 
materials, 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Mr. and Mrs. William Wartes direct the youngsters in dress rehearsal for Alaska winter. Baby is carried on mother’s back. 











AT HOME IN THE ARCTIC 


Bill and Bonnie Wartes and their five youngsters live in Point Barrow, Alaska, where 


the nights are six months long, and all the Presbyterian elders are Eskimos 


On the hypothetical map of Presbyte- 
tia missions, the distinction of filling 
the dot farthest north belongs to thirty- 
four-year-old William C. Wartes. 

As pastor of the 500-member church 
at Barrow, Alaska, Mr. Wartes (a two- 
syllable word) represents a late chapter 
in a distinguished history. Begun by 
Sheldon Jackson in 1890, Presbyterian 
Ministry at the top of the world has 
gone through phases ranging from med- 
ical service and lay preaching and teach- 
ing to a modern church pastorate. When 
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By JANETTE T. HARRINGTON 


Will Rogers and Wiley Post crashed 
nearby in 1935, it was the Presbyterian 
missionary, the Reverend Henry W. 
Greist, M.D., who prepared their bodies 
for the journey home. 

In the old days, icy distances put 
Barrow in about the same class with 
Greenland’s icy mountains in the span 
of missionary activities. Recent develop- 
ments have changed all that. Alternate- 
day commercial air flights (daily in 
summer) link the village on the Arctic 
Ocean with Fairbanks; high-powered 


jet planes zoom past overhead. These 
contacts with civilization serve as a re- 
minder that Alaska is, after all, United 
States territory, the mission responsibil- 
ity of the Board of National Missions. 
Reinforcing this reminder is the thor- 
oughly American character of the War- 
tes household. Comprising Bill, a former 
Air Force pilot and San Francisco Semi- 
nary graduate; his wife, a snub-nosed 
little lady usually called Bonnie; and a 
lively family of five, the Warteses con- 
tinue to make everything about Barrow 








seem right out of Sears, Roebuck—which 
a lot of it is. 

When they first arrived in July, 1951, 
it was the then three-year-old Ascenath 
(“Teena”) who called the turn on the 
outsider’s view of Barrow. With a glance 
at the land sledge that was to carry 
them in from the airport, she announced 
gravely that her daddy had a blue car 
“back in the world.” 

But the closer they got to town, the 
less unfamiliar it all seemed. The chil- 
dren looked in vain for the ice-block 
igloos of geography books—Barrow’s 
1,000 townsfolk live in frame houses 
connected with stretched-plank boards. 
Five stores, the airlines office, hospital 
and offices of the Alaska Native Service, 
and a Navy installation gave a civilized 
look. (Since then, an up-to-date tourist 
hotel has been added. ) 

Prepared for rigid self-denial, the 





ing out later that meat freezes and has 
to be chopped with an ax unless kept at 
refrigerator temperatures. 

Until just before the war, this last 
Eskimo outpost of the northlands was 
still relatively untouched. But in the 
forties, creeping changes began to take 
hold and, once started, moved ahead 
rapidly. The Warteses like to tell the 
story, still going the rounds, of a Euro- 
pean team which visited Barrow to study 
Eskimo life. After the last notebook 
flipped shut, the late Andrew Akoot- 
chook, a pillar of the Barrow Church 
and self-made cosmopolitan with a 
knowledge of several languages, asked 
if the villagers might have a turn. Out 
from under parkas and snow shirts 
emerged an assortment of up-to-date 
cameras focused on the visitors. 

After the war, the Navy launched an 
oil exploration project there which put 





Congregation starts for home after service at Barrow Presbyterian Church. 


Warteses were astonished to find familiar 
signs of home. Over the counter they 
could buy candy bars and bubble gum. 
Their home had electricity and heat, and 
a bathroom was promised. Ice cream 
was theirs for the making with a whisk 
of the electric mixer and Arctic snow. 
The Wien Airlines brought in regular, 
if expensive, shipments of fresh lettuce, 
tomatoes, and celery to supplement, on 
special occasions, the canned goods Bon- 
nie kept on the shelf 

When they arrived, the Warteses 
found twenty-one fifty-pound sacks of 
flour on hand, relics of the not-so-long- 
ago days when goods had to be shipped 
by boat once a year and people didn’t 
dare take the chance that supplies might 
through. At the time, thev 

offer of a refrigerator, find- 


mt go 


enter 


many Eskimo breadwinners on the gov- 
ernment payroll. Electric stoves and 
washing machines blossomed in the 
shabby little frame houses, and the 
women broke out in new clothes. When 
the Navy withdrew, it left behind a resi- 
due of American ways not readily to be 
dislodged, Bill Wartes thinks it signifi- 
cant, in terms of Eskimo common sense, 
that some of them put their pay checks 
into better homes and good firearms and 
ammunition against the day when they 
would return to hunting and fishing. 

It is a tribute to the Wartes family’s 
equanimity that the Eskimo customs 
which linger seem quite as normal as 
anvthing they knew back home. The 
children look upon the nalagatuk, an 
adult test of dexterity and daring, as a 
mere variation of the old blanket toss, 





and they seem to feel that the to-do ove 
a whale catch—when townspeople tum 
out en masse for a share of the meat—j 
staged solely for their edification and de. 
light. Like the natives, they regard muk. 
tuk (whale blubber) and frozen raw fish 
as great delicacies. 

There are, of course, adjustments. The 
Warteses had to get used to winter tem. 
peratures of fifty or sixty below and to 
bundling up in parkas, with fur-lined 
hood, and mukluks (skin boots up to the 
knee) for the briefest of trips outdoors, 
When the youngsters experienced for 
the first time the reality of the midnight 
sun, they felt Robert Louis Stevenson's 
poem must have been written especially 
for them: 

In winter I get up by night 
And dress by yellow candle-light 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 


But at the end of their first winter, 
Bonnie, who had been horrified to see 
children running around in little cloth- 
ing when she arrived in June, felt 
equally stifled when the thermometer 
soared back up above zero. And, just 
like stateside mothers with children who 
want to go barefoot early, she worried 
lest the youngsters shed their parkas too 
soon. 

As pastor of the Barrow Church, Bill 
(the Eskimos call him simply and re- 
spectfully “Wartes”) finds his time just 
as full as the pastor of any thriving con- 
gregation of 500 in the United States. 
The church has all the customary hall- 
marks: a choir and organist, elders, 
church-school teachers, and deacons- 
all Eskimo. It has a unique form of 
teacher-training whereby nobody can 
teach church school without an hour's 
group-study Saturday night, partly for 
native language teachers. Since the 
Warteses reached Alaska, the congrega- 
tion has completed a new church build- 
ing begun earlier. The only real oddity 
about services in Barrow is the way the 
mothers, carrying babies piggy-back in 
the hoods of their snow shirts, move to 
the back whenever the youngsters 
threaten to set up a howl, and keep them 
quiet with a jiggeldly little dance. (Bon- 
nie, too, has cradled her two Alaska-born 
babies in the useful snow shirt.) 

When Bill Wartes first reached Bar- 
row, he was at a loss to know how to 
proceed to win the confidence of his 















parishioners. He hit upon the idea of 
asking Roy Ahmaogak, native Presbyte- 
rian preacher at Wainwright, to go with 
him on a round of house-to-house visits 
to Eskimo church families. The idea was 
more of a stroke of genius than he knew; 
Eskimos have their own ideas of cout 
tesy, one of them being that an unac 
companied gentleman does not pay 4 
visit of any length while the man of the 
house is away, 

One winter day, an 








Eskimo family 
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from inland arrived in Barrow with an 
ill baby who shortly died. The father 
came to the manse to borrow a pick and 
shovel to dig a grave. When he returned 
them, his face was frosted with cold; 
even so he shook his head firmly when 
Bill asked him in. Next day, Wartes 
stood by while the little box was lowered 
into the ground and offered prayer by 
the graveside. Evidently his concern for 
their grief turned the trick; this time the 
parents accepted his invitation to come 
in to get warm before they started back. 
It was the first time an Eskimo had been 
in the house since their arrival. 

By now, it is common practice for one 
or more Eskimos to drop in at the 
preacher-man’s for a cup of coffee and a 
bit of a chat. Their day-to-day calls re- 
flect a casual friendliness which Bonnie 
had reason to appreciate a while back. 
Bill, besides looking after the Barrow 
Church, is a flyer; he carries on a far- 
flung ministry among scattered settle- 
ments, hopping over 1,000 miles of the 
North Slope in a sturdy Cessna plane, 
the Arctic Messenger II. On one such 
mission, flying the old Arctic Messenger, 
Bill set out for Anaktuvuk and Barter 
Island. Three days later he had not re- 
ported in. Somebody pushed the panic 
button, and headlines flashed to the 
states that a Presbyterian missionary had 
vanished in the Arctic; the 74th Air 
Force Rescue Squadron was out search- 
ing for him. 

The first Bonnie heard of it was when 
a telegram came from the states, activat- 
ing a drift of villagers who dropped in to 
worry with her about Bill. She calmly 
got out the coffee cups and told them to 
relax. Hadn’t Bill Wartes always said, 
she reminded them, that when he flew, 
the Lord’s hand was on the stick? A 
couple of days later, flying close to the 
ground and playing hippity-hop with 
some snow squalls, Bill turned up. Ad- 
verse winds had interrupted his flight at 
midpoint, and he could not report the 
layover because of a bad radio. 
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Presbyterians at Seattle gather for 1955 dedication of new airplane for Wartes. 





(For latest news of this plane, see page 15) 


Bill rather enjoys his excursions into 
the hinterlands, especially such occa- 
sions as the time a village leader sent 
word he needed the preacher to “tighten 
up” a local couple who wanted to be 
married. Once he dropped down on im- 
pulse at a remote camp occupied by 
caribou hunters out after winter’s food. 
Although only one could speak English, 
they welcomed him warmly. He was the 
only preacher, they said, who had ever 
troubled to visit them or offered to hold 
services. 

According to Wartes, the Eskimos 
possess a number of traits—honesty, 
cheerfulness, self-discipline, and hatred 
of sham—which give them a natural af- 
finity for Christianity. Probably one of 
the reasons they take to Christianity, as 
purveved by Bill Wartes, is due to his 
own intense faith. In flving, for instance, 
he quite literally puts his trust in the 
Lord; and in spite of various mishaps 
(once his landing gear buckled, and he 
had to walk forty miles in below-zero 
weather; once he lost his way and almost 
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nipped a mountain) , both he and Bonnie 
tend to put such incidents in the same 
category as a skinned knee or bumped 
fender back home. 

Bill's habit of “flying on his knees” 
springs, however, not from the hazards 
of Alaska flying but from an incident 
that happened while he was still in pilot- 
training days in Texas, On one occasion 
he was flying low, practising slow coordi- 
nation turns, when the throttle jerked 
out of his hands and he realized the 
motor was about to “seize” or freeze into 
inaction. He started to bail out but 
pulled back when he discovered he was 
over a town, deciding to crash with the 
plane rather than risk lives below. 

“Suddenly,” he says, “I found myself 
thinking of Peter, when Christ told him 
to throw his net on the other side. Peter 
had no reason to believe the Lord knew 
anything about fishing, but he was will- 
ing to trust him. As a pilot, I knew I 
hadn’t a chance, but I figured the least 
I could do was to give the Lord a 
chance.” Bill opened his eyes just as the 
plane was about to dive into a barn, and 
pulled the stick. The plane zoomed over 
the barn, under some wires, and landed 
safely on the other side. Later investi- 
gators said it couldn't be done. 

Subsequent events tend to confirm 
both the family viewpoint, expressed 
in their favorite hymn, “My Father 
Watches over Me,” and the assumption 
that He will do so regardless of any ac- 
cident of geography. Home on leave in 
Seattle last vear, their middle child, 
Teena, came down with polio, an ironic 
last word to the friends who had warned 
them against health hazards of Alaska. 
At last report she was making a nice re- 
covery, back in Barrow. 

All in all, the Warteses are as much 
at home in the Arctic as in San Francisco 
or Seattle, and the “point farthest north” 
often seems to them to be just an exten- 
sion of their own back yard, 



































































Dr. David N. Freedman, who wrote 
“Jew and Christian: Is Reconciliation 
Possible?” is a Presbyterian minister and 
professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
literature at Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Pittsburgh. 

David Noel Freedman was born in 
1922 in New York City. His father was 
David Freedman, a brilliantly success- 
ful writer of plays, musical comedies, 
and radio scripts. In early boyhood, his 
son David showed unusual intellectual 
capacity and was enrolled in Townsend 
Harris High School for exceptionally 
gifted children. One of his summer jobs 
during college years was playing chess 
at a New York game shop, challenging 
all comers who came into the store. 

Although he grew up in a Jewish 
home, Freedman received no religious 
instruction, either at home or in a syna- 
gogue. It was in 1939, when he was 
traveling with his older brother in the 
Orient, that Freedman first became in- 
terested in Christianity. He and his 
brother read the Bible together, pri- 
marily because of its monumental posi- 
tion in the world of literature. But David 
found himself intrigued with the spir- 
itual meaning of the Book, as well as 
with its literary qualities. After study at 
the College of the City of New York, the 
University of California, and Princeton 
Theological Seminary, David Freedman 
was ordained as a Presbyterian minister 
in June, 1944. For a year Freedman 
served a pastorate as stated supply in the 
Acme-Deming Churches, State of Wash- 
ington. Then he went to Johns Hopkins 
University, which conferred on him the 
degree of Ph.D. in Semitic languages 
and literature. In 1948, he came to 
Western Seminary as assistant professor 
of Hebrew. He was elected professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament literature 
by the Board of Trustees of the seminary 
in 1951 
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By Davin N. FREEDMAN 


Ti. tragedy of the Christian era has 


been the gulf between Christian and 
Jew. It is inconceivable that the wise and 
loving Father of both Christian and Jew 
should desire or intend that this gulf 
persist forever, or even any more. Is the 
solemn assertion of Paul and his earnest 
longing for the reunion of Jew and Gen- 
tile in the Kingdom of Christ to be writ- 
ten off as the impossible dream of a fool? 

Since the religious question is both 
the basic one and the only valid one be- 
tween Christian and Jew, we begin by a 
careful definition of the terms “Jew” and 
“Christian.” ‘ 

We shall use the term “Jew” to desig- 
nate one who is religiously a Jew, one 
whose ultimate faith rests upon the 
books of Moses, the Prophets, and the 
Writings, or the Old Testament, though 
never so designated by Jews, of course, 
who use either the abbreviation TNK 
or Migqra. In like manner, we may define 
a “Christian” as one for whom the ulti- 
mate ground of faith is the Bible, includ- 
ing both Old and New Testaments. 

We do not mean to sav, of course, 
with regard to both definitions, that Jews 
and Christians have faith in a book, or 
that the heart of their religions is belief 
in words. Obviously the central thing 
for the Jew is the relationship to the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—the God 
of Israel; to this concept the Christian 
would attach, at the beginning, that this 
God is also the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in whom faith becomes real. 

But again, the sole source for the God 
of Israel is the Old Testament: It alone 
describes this Person and his activity, 
his purpose, and his will; likewise, there 
is no source for the life and career of 
Jesus other than the New Testament. 

Thus the distinctive feature of these 
ethical monotheistic faiths is the 
Old Testament for Judaism and the 
Bible for Christianity; and it becomes 
immediately clear that there is a close 


interrelationship between these two. Es- 
sentially, and we emphasize the word, 
there is nothing in Judaism, as we define 
it, that Christianity does not affirm. 

When we take Christianity and Juda- 
ism in their different modern forms, their 
most significant common element is the 
Old Testament. 

Hence, as a Jew becomes a Christian, 
he need not renounce anything of his 
previous faith to the extent that this in- 
volves the Old Testament. 

Judaism, in other words, is compat- 
ible with Christianity, though both 
Christians and Jews have endeavored 
over the centuries to prove that this is 
just an illusion. 

Thus the Church of the Middle Ages 
compelled all converts from Judaism to 
renounce and denounce Judaism on the 
ground that there was nothing in com- 
mon between Christianity and Judaism. 
But actually the medieval Church was 
taking the Bible away from the Jew with 
one hand, and giving it back to him, 
wrapped as a Christmas gift, with the 
other. 

In the same way Jewish attempts to 
misconstrue the gospel as violating fun- 
damental precepts of the Old Testament, 
or to regard Christianity as a pagan 
polytheism, have proved fallacious. 

We are not suggesting, of course, that 
Judaism and Christianity are identical. 
But they do have a common literary 
foundation, upwards of 75 per cent of 
the total Bible by volume. 

This means that a Jew who becomes 
a Christian is not converted in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term. He does not turn 
around, or change direction. On the con- 
trary, he proceeds in the same direction; 
he advances in faith from the Old Tes- 
tament to the New Testament. 

To put it another way, a Jew remains 
a Jew when he becomes a Christian; of 
to revise our statement, a Christian is 
partly a Jew. 
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CHRISTIAN: 


RECONCILIATION POSSIBLE? 


A Presbyterian seminary professor points out that Judaism and Christianity share much 


common ground in Old Testament faith. He predicts that “when the Church exhibits in its life 


the Messiahship of Jesus, . . . then the world, and the Jews especially, will take notice” 


But the main issue between Jew and 
Christian is the matter of Jesus Christ. 
A Jew as we define him is one who, 
while accepting the Old Testament, does 
not or does not yet accept Jesus Christ 
or the New Testament; the Christian, on 
the other hand, is essentially a Jew who 
does. 

Before this major issue can be met in 
a reasonably satisfactory way, it is nec- 
essary to clear away some of the periph- 
eral debris which has piled up during 
the centuries of conflict. 

Against the Church, the Jew, on his 
side, has charges to make which, if sus- 
tained, would make a dialogue of any 
kind impossible; and until such charges 
are swept away, the main issues cannot 
be tackled. 

Always overshadowing any discussion 
of the claims of Jesus Christ, or of the 
Church for Him, is the record of the suf- 
fering of the Jew at the hands of the 
Christian. It was no ordinary torment; 
bad enough to be persecuted, but to rec- 
ognize as the chief weapon of condem- 
nation in the enemy’s arsenal vour own 
sacred Scripture, analyzed with a ma- 
levolent acumen that assigned all the 
curses to the Jews and all the blessings 
to the Church—that made an ineradi- 
able impression of evil. It led Jews to 
the conviction that at best the Church 
was the “rod of divine anger,” like 
Assyria. 

For its part, Judaism emphasized the 
nore obviously pagan characteristics of 
the Church; ultimately it set the Church 
down as violating almost if not all of the 
Ten Commandments at once. Roman 
Catholicism was an easy mark for 
charges of idolatry, blasphemy, apostasy, 
Yubbath-breaking, and so on. Since the 
heformers made many of the same 
darges against a corrupt Church, this 
tnded to confirm the Jews in their 
views; the countercharges levelled by 
Rome against all non-Romans strength- 
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ened this conviction, 

At worst, therefore, Christianity to 
Jews was a mass of pagan superstitions, 
magical and absurd beliefs and prac- 
tices, and abominable behavior, all stem- 
ming from belief in a three-headed God 
(or three Gods, one of whom was a ren- 
egade Jew). At best it could be re- 
garded as a dilute form of Judaism, 
tricked out with ornamental features to 
attract the mobs, especially with an easy 
promise of salvation, and with the con- 
sequent tendencies and results. A friend 
of mine, a devout Jew, put it in almost 
precisely those terms: Christianity is the 
socially acceptable form of Judaism. 

We need not long delay with a refuta- 
tion of these charges. At most, they are 
only true of part of Christianity part of 
the time. 

Essential Christianity cannot be dis- 
missed as a pagan religion. Since it can- 
not be divorced from its Old Testament 
background, any basic charge against 
Christianity becomes a basic charge 
against Judaism. They have the same 
God and many of the same rules. The 
Ten Commandments have always occu- 
pied a basic position in both faiths, 
whatever the theological framework in 
which they are placed. 

This applies in reverse as well. Many 
of the Christian charges against Judaism 
are equally trivial. Both are ethical 
monotheistic religions of the highest 
order. Both Christianity and Judaism 
exhibit the prophetic spirit of self-criti- 
cism, so that both are constantly in the 
process of reform and restoration on the 
basis of the Biblical revelation. Each 
such reform brings them closer to the 
fountain of truth and inevitably closer 
to each other. 

Now, the basic Christian charge 
against Judaism needs to be dealt with 
more carefully. This is not really a 
charge, but a dismissal of the whole 
case. The argument is that Judaism has 


been swallowed up and superseded by 
Christianity, so that there really is no 
reason for Judaism at all. 

That argument naturally makes Juda- 
ism’s survival somewhat of a problem 
for the Church. Historically the solution 
was found in the idea that the Jews were 
suffering punishment for their rejection 
of Jesus Christ—and the Church was not 
always averse to demonstrating the va- 
lidity of this doctrine by encouraging the 
local authorities to carry out the manifest 
will of God. 

We may well think it true that the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the Temple 
in a.D. 70 was a judgment on Israel and 
confirmed the prediction made by Jesus 
as to the consequences of rejecting him. 
But to suppose that God persists in pun- 
ishing descendents of his recalcitrant 
people for a period of 1,900 years seems 
rather difficult and finds no parallel any- 
where in Scripture. 

On the other hand, the survival of the 
Jews can hardly be explained on the 
grounds that they are examples of what 
happens to those who reject Jesus Christ. 
It is an inescapable conclusion that God 
has preserved unbelieving Israel in as 
miraculous, or even more miraculous, 
fashion than is recorded in the Bible, 
and that he has done so for a definite 
purpose. 

This preservation of Israel, as well as 
its suffering, is not only an embarrass- 
ment to the Church, but a judgment on 
it as well. Surely God intended that the 
Church should carry on where the old 
Israel left off, and that the essential life 
and being of Israel should continue in 
the Church of Christ along with the in- 
gathering of the Gentiles. There is little 
reason to doubt that had the Church suf- 
ficiently fulfilled this purpose, the Jews 
who did not come along would grad- 
ually have merged into the surrounding 
populations, and Judaism would have 

(Continued on page 26) 
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for Korea 


Chung Nung Presbyterian Church 
in Seoul, South Korea’s capital, 
was rebuilt from the ground up. 


Aid from American Presbyterians and 
others plus the self-help of Koreans saves 


lives and rebuilds the Christian community 


By Arthur S. Joice 


Photographs by Raymond C. Provost, Jr. 


In the past five years the Presbyterian 
Church has spent more than $2,000,000 
in Korea on relief and rehabilitation. 
This huge sum was divided evenly be- 
tween these two efforts to relieve suffer- 
ing and renew hope among the needy of 
that war-torn country. The following 
on-the-spot report by Arthur S. Joice, 
secretary for special offerings, is an at- 
tempt to describe something of what has 
been done with the One Great Hour 
funds and to assess the future need. 

—THE EDITORS 


HERE have been two aspects to 
our work of compassion in Korea 
—immediate personal relief and 
long-range rehabilitation. Both of these 
are essential in a country that has been 
ravaged by war. One preserves life and 
health; the other gives hope for a better 
future. What have these meant to the 
Korean people? 
Relief puts food in empty stomachs, 
clothing upon shivering bodies. It pro- 


vides such things as vitamins and emer- 
gency medicine to refugees who are ill 
and weak. In other words, it takes care 
of the present and immediate needs 
of the victims of war and other catas- 
trophe. 

During and immediately following 
the bitter fighting in Korea, this was the 
urgent need of the hour. Our mission- 
aries and relief workers moved up and 
down the peninsula feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, and ministering to 
the ill. No one could even begin to esti- 
mate how many lives were saved due to 
these heroic efforts and the fact that 
funds and supplies were available to do 
the work—funds provided by the Church 
through the One Great Hour of Sharing. 

Many times our mission buildings 
were jammed with refugees finding 
shelter from the cold and snow. Thov- 
sands were given warm, coats and shoes 
and underclothing, while tens of thou- 
sands received soup and rice and bread 
to preserve the will to live. And some- 
how they did live—most of them—be- 
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4 student at a Church-supported nursery day-school in Seoul warms her hands as she waits for her working mother after classes. 


cause the Church was there. 

Today there is no fighting. Refugees 
no longer choke the roads and storm the 
relief centers. Yet personal relief is still 
needed and is still being administered 
in the name of Christ. Why? Because 
Korea is far from being a place where 
extreme poverty is forgotten. Thousands 
still balance precariously upon the very 
edge of starvation; and the diseases of 
malnutrition, such as tuberculosis, are 
found everywhere. 


Need for help 


Orphans, widows with their children, 
old people, the wounded and maimed, 
and the chronically ill cannot take care 
of themselves. Nor can the economy of 
Korea provide the means, at this time, 
for their support. Our GIs were amaz- 
ingly generous in helping all these 
groups; but now that so many have de- 
parted from Korea, our help is needed 
to carry on relief measures until the 
social service agencies of the nation are 
strong enough to cope with the situation. 
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It may be several vears before that time 
is reached. 

Rehabilitation might be described as 
“relief on a long-range schedule.” It is 
partly the building up of people so that 
they no longer need the support of oth- 
ers—it is helping people to help them- 
selves. It is also the rebuilding of institu- 
tions which serve people in ways which 
give them hope for a fuller life. 

In October of 1953 the Presbyterian 
Church received a special offering as an 
extension to the One Great Hour of 
Sharing, for the purpose of helping put 
war-damaged Korean churches and in- 
stitutions back into operation. This need 
ranged from repairing a damaged roof 
or floor to replacing windows, walls, 
and foundations. More than $270,000 
was raised for this purpose through the 
magnificent response of Presbyterians 
everywhere. Subsequent One Great 
Hour of Sharing offerings provided, in 
addition to relief funds, another $750,- 
000 for the rehabilitation fund. 

The results have been dramatic. 


Upwards of 450 churches damaged 
by war have been repaired or rebuilt. 
Often our aid has been very modest, but 
it has been combined with other assist- 
ance from armed forces or United 
Nations resources which have multiplied 
manyfold the effectiveness of the grant. 
And the Korean Presbyterians have more 
than matched what we have done by 
their own sacrificial giving. The churches 
so aided house 150,000 Presbyterian 
members and as many more who are 
seeking Church membership. 


Need for education 


Rehabilitation funds also went into 
many educational institutions to help 
train the leadership needed to lift Korea 
to economic, political, and spiritual self- 
respect. Among these are four institu- 
tions of college or university level with 
a total enrollment of 3,175; two schools 
of nursing with 150 students; eleven 
academies and high schools with 10,000 
pupils; four Bible institutes with 875 
students; and the Presbyterian seminary, 
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The Presbyterian Church at Waegwan, Korea, was just a bell tower (left) before rehabilitation. Today (right) it serves again, 


Rx for Korea 


which has 575 students. 

Our medical institutions 
strengthened with One Great Hour of 
Sharing funds that the five hospitals and 
clinics are able to minister to tens of 
thousands of persons by providing to 
the ill and hurt 100,000 patient days 
each year 

In addition, One Great Hour funds 
have helped with three projects cur- 
rently serving 150 amputees. Many of 
our fifty orphanages, twenty-three wid- 
ows homes, three old-peoples’ homes, 
four day-nurseries, as well as foundling 
homes and a fine school for the deaf and 
blind, have also been aided. 

Schooling and Christian education are 
provided to another 70,000 children by 
means of 700 Bible clubs through which 
children who are too poor to pay the 
high “public school” rates receive pri- 
mary-school training, Christian teaching, 
love, and a start upon a more meaning- 
ful life. 

The above Christian institutions serve 
more than a quarter of a million persons 
in the name of Christ, vear after year. 

What rehabilitation funds mean to a 


were so 


congregation can be illustrated by the 
case of Chung Nung Presbyterian 
Church in Seoul. Standing on a ridge 
between Communist and United Nations 
artillery, this church was blown to bits 
by one of our demolition squads to facili- 
tate an offensive. Now, sparked by a 
$2,000 rehabilitation fund grant and 
aided by materials from AFAK (Armed 
Forces Assistance to Korea) and the 
sacrificial gifts of its own members, 
Chung Nung Church is rising as a tower 
of strength and hope among the dwell- 
ings of the government housing project 
which surround it. 

The emphasis in all welfare relation- 
ships is upon helping people to help 
themselves. For instance, widows with 
small children are being given a knitting 
machine or sewing machine together 
with sufficient training and materials to 
start them along the difficult road to 
self-support. 

Operation Cabbage Patch is the name 
of the program whereby orphanages are 
given a tract of land which they can 
cultivate and thus move toward self- 
sufficiency. A grant of $500 or $1,000 
from rehabilitation funds will provide 
perhaps an acre of land upon which 
vegetables and two basic crops may be 


grown—giving the institution a measure 
of continuing security and independence 

The amputee program is another ele 
ment in the plan of helping people to 
help themselves. Amputees are often 
not wanted by their families sinee they 
are economically nonproductive. Given 
new arms or legs, however, and suff- 
cient training to become proficient in 
any one of a number of lines, the am. 
putees can make their own place in the 
economy of Korea. At the amputee vo 
cational school in Taejon, 100 amputees 
are learning to use their new arms a 
legs in becoming tinsmiths, machinists, 
cabinetmakers, carpenters, weavers, bas- 
ket makers, watch repairers, or farm- 
ers. Many of these had been beggars and 
outcasts before their rehabilitation be 
gan at Taejon. 

And so the task goes on. There is hope 
that it may not be an endless task. For 
the Koreans have proved themselves to 
be a heroic people possessed of courage 
and great faith. The mountainous ob 
stacles which they face in these days 
seem almost impossible to overcome. 
But great faith can remove mountains, 
especially if the Church in America con- 
tinues to stand behind our brothers in 
Korea. 


Much of Seoul's Severance Christian Hospital was a gutted wreck(left) after the war, but now is rebuilt and in full operation. 
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Contracts Signed for 
National Church Center 


It is now expected that the National 
Council of Churches’ $15,000,000 Prot- 
estant center in New York, New York, 
will be ready for occupancy late in 1958. 
Contracts for architectural and engineer- 
ing services were signed recently for the 
block-long, seventeen-story building. 

The new center will be erected on 
Riverside Drive between 119th and 
120th Streets in the Morningside Heights 
section of Manhattan. This is directly 
south of the city’s famous Riverside 
Church. Ground for the center was made 
available under a ninety-nine-year lease 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

In addition to the National Council 
of Churches, the center will house the 
Boards of Foreign and National Missions 
and the Office of the General Council, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A.; certain 
offices of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion and the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica; the General Council of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches; the Board 
of Missions of the Methodist Church; 
the New York office of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches; the International Mis- 
sionary Council; the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs; the 
Hymn Society of America; and the 
United Board of Christian Higher Edu- 
cation in Asia. 

At present the various divisions, de- 
partments, and agencies of the National 
Council of Churches are scattered in 
eight different buildings in the Gram- 
ercy Park section of downtown New 
York and in several Chicago offices. 

With the demolition of Chicago’s 
Pullman Building the Council's offices 
of General Christian Education, Chris- 
tian Higher Education, and Missionary 
Education will move to temporary quar- 
ters in New York. Regional staffs for 
migrant work and fund-raising will re- 
main, however, in Chicago. 


World Council Protests 
Spain Seminary Closing 


Early last month the Executive Com- 


mittee of the World Council of 
Churches, meeting in Gilbulla, Australia, 
Wasted no time in issuing a strong pro- 
test on the closing of the Evangelical 
Theological Seminary in Madrid, Spain 
(see P.L., February 18). 

The Committee labeled the closure 
a“most serious infringement of religious 

rty,” and said that, coming at the 
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very time of Spain’s entrance into the 
United Nations, the action “contradicts 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the principle of respect for 
the rights of religious minorities.” 

In its statement the Committee also 
noted that Spanish Protestants had not 
been allowed to see the minister of the 
interior’s order under which police 
closed the seminary on January 23. 
Police records state that the order, dated 
November 28, 1955, directed that the 





Mission Plane Destroyed 


As this issue goes to press, a re- 
port is received that the aircraft 
Arctic Messenger II (see “At Home 
in the Arctic,” page 7), while warm- 
ing up on the strip at Barrow, was 
destroyed when another airplane, 
attempting a take-off, crashed into 
the mission craft. No one was in- 
jured, but both airplanes were dam- 
aged beyond repair. It is believed 
that insurance will cover most of the 
cost of replacing the Arctic Messen- 
ger II, but it may be as long as six 
months before missionary William 
Wartes can obtain a new airplane. 











seminary and all its departments be 
closed down because the institution was 
operating “without authority.” 

According to the World Council of- 
ficials, the police warned that grave re- 
sponsibilities would be incurred if the 
seminary “continues to function in an- 
other building without authorization.” 
The Committee noted that never before 
in the seminary’s seventy-three-year his- 
tory had it been closed by the govern- 
ment. 

“The Spanish Protestant Churches re- 
gard the closing as an abrupt and un- 
warranted act menacing what they re- 
gard as their meager rights under the 
present Spanish Charter,” the statement 
declared. This was a reference to Article 
VI of the Spanish Constitution which 
provides that “no one will be molested 
on account of his religion, creed, or the 
private practice of his cult.” 

The Council statement pointed out 
that the seminary was housed in El 
Porvenir, the largest Protestant building 
in Spain where much other Protestant 
work was carried on. Therefore, the 
Committee said, the closing virtually 
ended Protestant activity in Madrid with 
the exception of worship services. 


Seminaries to Sponsor 
Palestine Expedition 


This summer two of the nation’s lead- 
ing seminaries will join in the first major 
American archaeological expedition into 
Palestine since World War II. 

Last month President Robert Worth 
Frank of McCormick Seminary (Pres- 
byterian U.S.A.) in Chicago and Presi- 
dent Fred G. Holloway of Drew Sem- 
inary (Methodist) in Madison, New Jer- 
sey, jointly announced the expedition, 
which will be carried out in three phases 
during the next five years. 

Target site of the exploration will be 
the ancient city of Shechem in Jordan. 
The project will be headed by Dr. 
George Ernest Wright, professor of Old 
Testament at McCormick and editor of 
The Biblical Archaeologist. Dean Bern- 
hard W. Anderson of Drew will be ad- 
ministrative director. 

Major campaigns in the expedition 
are planned for 1957, 1959, and 1961. 
Dr. Wright and Dean Anderson will visit 
the site this summer to make preliminary 
arrangements. They will be accom- 
panied by Dr. Frank Cross of McCor- 
mick, one of two American scholars on 
the international team which is ‘trans- 
lating the Dead Sea Scrolls, and Dr. 
Lawrence E. Toombs of Drew. 

Ancient Shechem, today a mound of 
ruins called Tel Balata, was an important 
city of Palestine in Biblical times. It was 
the capital of a large Canaanite city- 
state in the days before Israel and pos- 
sessed the greatest city-wall and the 
largest temple thus far found in the 
Palestine of that day. 

Permission to excavate the site has 
been granted by Lancaster Harding, di- 
rector of the Department of Antiquities 
for the Jordan government. Previous 
excavations there, undertaken in the 
1920’s by German archaeologists, were 
“crude in method and did more harm 
than good,” said Dr. Wright. 


South Africa: 


Revenge on a Bishop 

Anglican bishop Ambrose Reeves, out- 
spoken critic of South Africa’s apar- 
theid (segregation) policies, last month 
had his say; and the government had its 
revenge. 

The exchange began with a declara- 
tion by Bishop Reeves that the govern- 
ment’s stand on segregation was “de- 
grading, suicidal for European [white] 
society, and a fantastic flight from re- 
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Missionary on the Air 


The story of Rodger Perkins, a Pres- 
byterian missionary in Brazil (see “Rod- 
ger Perkins and the Arautino,” P. L., 
July 21, 1951), came to life last month 


on television. In the Chevrolet-spon- 


sored program Crossroads, actor Donald 
Woods portrayed the missionary in his 
attempt to obtain an airplane for work 
in the Brazilian jungle. 

Title of the story was “The Little 
Herald,” the name of the airplane Per- 
kins purchased with the help of gifts 


from isolated congregations and _ the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

In the story, the value of The Litthk® 
Herald is demonstrated when it is used 
to save the life of a girl who otherwise 
could not have been transported to a 
hospital. 





alities.” In a sermon at a Nationalist 
stronghold, Dr. Reeves said, “The Scrip- 
tures have made it quite clear that the 
Christian communities are those 
in which people of all colors are treated 
with equal humanity and dignitv.” He 
added his support to the frontal attack 
on apartheid in a new book bv Dr. B. B. 
Keet, prominent theologian of the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa (P.L.. 
Feb. 18 

Within a week the government acted. 
Dr. Hendrick F. Verwoerd. minister of 
native affairs, closed down the Anglican 
school of Christ the King. in which more 
than 500 African students 
rolled. When the controversial 
Education Act 
closed 


onh 


were emn- 
Bantu 
Bishop 


mission 


was 
teeves twentv-three 
schools, includingChrist the King. rather 
than see them come under direct gov- 
ernment control. Later. by concentrat- 
ing limited church financial resources in 
one institution, Bishop Reeves was able 
to have the school of Christ the King 
reopened. 

Following a recent trip to the school, 
Dr. Reeves commented it was a “model 
of what a private school should be. The 
fact that it had a waiting list of about 
600 children is an indication of the value 
African parents place on the quality of 


passed. 
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education given at the school.” Closing 
the school. the bishop said, would oblige 
children “who were expecting the bene- 
fit of education in the context of Chris- 
tian religion” to roam the streets. 


Youth Survey on Church 
Points Up Many Failings 

In rapidly growing postwar America, 
thousands of parents every day wonder 
about what their teen-age children are 
thinking. Recently a large group of par- 
ents in Evansville. Indiana. decided to 
find out what opinions their teen-agers 
had about religion. 

With the help of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement and the Family 
Life Department of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. a survey was set up for 
Evansville’s high-school students. Last 
month the results were reported. And 
the parents were probably shocked by 
some of the answers given. 

4 third of Evansville’s high-school 
youth doesn’t go to church or Sunday 
school. according to the survev. The 
survey also showed that more than half 
of the city’s 1,500 teen-agers want to 
“live elsewhere if at all possible.” 

The majority of those not attending 
church are bovs. Some of them give as 


excuses: “Grown up, don't have to’ 
“people who go aren’t any better”; and 
“have to dress to go.” 

United Youth Movement officials said 
replies to the question. “What can the 
church do to make vou want to go of 
go more often?” were “illuminating. 
The vouths want sermons with more 
meaning for young people. better vouth 
activities. discussion of youth problems, 
more opportunities for vouth participa 
tion, better explanation of the meaning 
of religion. more understanding o 
vouths, and less criticism and a warmer 
church welcome for young people. 

Only one half of 1 per cent of the 
replies indicated religion is a major cot 
cern for youths. Forty per cent think 
churches should give courses on se 
and marriage. On teen-age drinking, 
there was a fifty-fifty split, with half see 
tng no harm in it and the other hal 
violently opposed. Two thirds of the 
youths approved of adult drinking. 

Conditions adversely affecting the 
program of the church, as revealed by 
the study, included” “bad housing com 
ditions, early marriage of young peopl, 
an alarming recurring divorce situation, 
a large number of working mothers, 
and a disposition for young people to 
leave school too early.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN MEN: 


A Dinner Club 


“They'll be here in _ twenty-four 
hours!” That was Fred Brokaw, a note 
of excitement and anxiety sounding in 
his voice, as he hurriedly phoned his 
displaced-persons-committee members. 

Hardly ten days earlier the then fortv- 
man NCPM chapter at the Merriam Park 
Presbvterian Church, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, had welcomed the first of the two 
DP families for which the group had 
signed. The men were still a bit breath- 
less from gathering and hauling donated 
furniture to the apartment they had 
found for the Vogels (Gabor and Helen) 
from Hungary. 

It had been understood that the sec- 
ond family, originally from Russia, 
would not arrive for at least another six 
months. But chapter president Brokaw 
had just been informed by a long-dis- 
tance call from New York that the four 
Litkewitsches had arrived ahead of 
schedule. Church World Service wanted 
very much to put them on the train at 
once for their new home. 

When the Gabors and the Litke- 
witsches stood recently in the office of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Services in St. Paul and were made citi- 
zens of the United States, the Merriam 
Park men thought back to that hectic, 
bustling ten-day period in the fall of 
1950 when, in a very definite sense, they 
started these six displaced persons on 
their way to citizenship. 

The consensus was that this chapter 
of the National Council of Presbyterian 


Comes of Age 


Men had marked its departure from the 
knife-and-fork league when it signed up 
for the two families—and the chapter 
has never retrogressed. The decision to 
sign was not an easy one, particularly 
when the men noted the special need 
of sponsors for families with children and 
older folks. But it was decided that one 
such family should be specified. 

“Can we do it?” was the question in 
every man’s mind. This was something 
far different from agreeing, for exam- 
ple, to pack Christmas baskets for the 
needy. These people would, for a time 
at least, be 100 per cent dependent, 
almost for life itself, on the club. 

Harry Sutton, who gave employment 
in the vard of his lumber company to 
Gabor Vogel, and Dr. Emil J. Fogelberg, 
who took Mrs. Litkewitsch, an M.D., 
into his office, knew the joy of selfless 
service, almost immediately. It wasn't 
long, however, until the effect of this 
sudden responsibility touched all the 
men. 

Helping to give fellow-Christians 
from a different social and political en- 
vironment a fresh start is both a dramatic 
and a very heart-warming experience. 
We do not deny that in our case it took 
a major project like this to shake off the 
lethargy and give meaning to a pleasant 
but unproductive club program. The 
men who on short notice phoned to 
arrange for meals at church members’ 
homes for our second family (until a 
home or large apartment could be rented 


for them), who collected food and fur- 
niture and bedding when as an emer- 
gency measure we had to house mother, 
father, grandmother (who knew not a 
word of English), and fourteen-year-old 
son in the downstairs recreation room of 
the church, felt the importance of what 
they were doing. 

It is quite possible—and some of them 
openly said so—that there were men in 
this chapter who never had done any- 
thing before for someone outside their 
family circle in the name of Christianity. 
The excited planning, the house-hunting 
expeditions all produced a new outlook. 
It goes without saving that the wives 
were caught up in the project. With 
feminine practicality, they directed the 
purchase of food supplies and selected 
the most usable of the contributed fur- 
niture with which to outfit the Litke- 
witsches’ first home. 

That was five years ago. The Vogels 
recently left for California where Gabor 
has a new job. Tears were shed at the 
parting (Helen declares they will come 
back to Merriam Park where life so won- 
derfully began anew for them), but 
there was a thrill, too, in seeing these 
new citizens start off, now completely 
on their own. 

As for the Litkewitsch family, father 
is emploved as an hydraulics engineer; 
mother is a house physician in the same 
hospital where her benefactor, Dr. Fo- 
gelberg, has been on the staff for some 
years; grandmother is enjoying the peace 
and comfort that old age has earned; 
George, who enlisted in the Marine 
Corps immediately after graduation 
from high school, is now a valued in- 
terpreter who speaks seven languages. 

None of the group of forty men who 


NCPM chapter of Merriam Park Church conducted Laymen’s Sunday service. In pulpit is president, Harold Williams. 
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Family photograph of Litkewitsches tak- 
en following their escape from Russia. 


pledged himself in faith to sponsor these 
two families has ever forgotten the ex- 
perience. 

Having seen what can be accom- 
plished, the group simply could never 
return to the old gastronomic activity 
program. This doesn’t mean that they 
don’t enjoy monthly dinner meetings 
with good food, animated conversation, 
and vital programs. In addition, the 
group also lays plans for the next project, 
hears committee reports, and listens to 
the pastor, the Reverend Stewart Rob- 
ertson, outline needs of the church. The 
men sign up for specific jobs and respon- 
sibilities. “We set goals with deadlines, 
and realistically set out to reach these 
goals on time,” says Mr. Robertson. 

It was energetic Mr. Robertson who 
two years ago tossed out the challenge 
to the chapter to do something in an area 
in which laymen are frequently inactive. 
“Our entire church is going to observe 
Laymen’s Sunday this fall. You men can 
perform a service by taking over every 
phase of the service from singing to 
preaching.” 

The men took over. The choir direc- 
tor may have had some misgivings as he 
looked over his volunteer singers, but 
resolved his worries by giving one direc- 
tion: “The anthem will be ‘God of Our 
Fathers, and we'll sing it in unison.” 
Four men told briefly how they felt 
about the layman’s responsibility to his 
church. If there were any doubts about 
the effectiveness of this service, they 
were immediately dispelled by the 
words of appreciation forthcoming from 
the congregation. 

Last fall forty-eight men took part in 
the annual Laymen’s Sunday, caring for 
every aspect of the two morning services 
from greeting people at the door to 
bringing the message. 

Thanksgiving Day the chapter was 
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Chapter members Kenneth Schaffer and Fred Brokaw (third and fourth from lejt) 
and Litkewitsches inspect photograph of son George, an interpreter in Marine Corps. 


host to the men in the other four Protes- 
tant churches in the community at a 
pre-Union Thanksgiving service break- 
fast. Following the devotional services, 
one layman from each of the five 
churches (Methodist, Congregational, 
Episcopalian, Church of God, and Pres- 
byterian) spoke briefly on his church’s 
program for men. 

A year ago the chapter decided it 
should make a contribution to the men’s 
work of the Presbytery of St. Paul. The 
then national president of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men; Dave Cas- 
sat, agreed to speak. Invitations were 
mailed to all the churches in St. Paul and 
in the towns in the presbytery within a 
radius of fifty miles. Several hundred 
men drove in over streets and highways 
that were about as bad as they could 
get in the ice and snow of a Minnesota 
winter storm to attend the largest 
NCPM meeting of the season. 

It was the men’s chapter that took 
over the job of cleaning the church yard 
—the lawn and the tennis court-play 
area between the church and the 
manse—as an early spring project. Rak- 
ing, trimming bushes, and felling several 
trees kept perspiring Presbyterians hop- 
ping during this annual work day. 

The Women’s Night was expanded in 
December to a congregational affair at 
which the men were hosts at a venison 
and antelope dinner. Not only did the 
minister and several men make a flying 
hunting trip to Wyoming to hunt the 
meat-treat, but Mr. Robertson and sev- 
eral amateur chefs in the club prepared 
and cooked the game. 

The NCPM chapter has undertaken 
a variety of projects. It sponsored a 
church-family-night dinner. Then super- 
vision of an Every Member Calling Sun- 
day brought results that warmed the 
hearts of many of the men. They have 


conducted a jonquil and daffodil sale on 
Easter week end. The flowers are pur- 
chased on the West Coast and flown to 
St. Paul a few days before Easter. Hun- 
dreds of the beautiful blooms are used, 
too, by the men to decorate the sane- 
tuary for the Easter services, Last spring 
when Mr. Robertson raised the question 
of sponsoring and handling the annual 
Sunday-school picnic, it seemed _ the 
most natural thing in the world for the 
men’s club to take over. 

Reaching out a helping hand to six 
displaced persons proved the beginning 
of a new life for the men of Merriam 
Park. At a recent meeting they voted 
without hesitation to sign up for an- 
other DP family. For this chapter, the 
vote was just more evidence that Chris- 
tianity has ceased being a one-day-a- 
week experience.—A. PHILLIPS BEEDON 


Mission Board Begins 
Inner-City Projects 


Presbyterian experiments in inner-city 
churches are beginning in seven major 
cities of the United States. The Board of 
National Missions, sponsor of the proj- 
ects, expects to develop improved tech- 
niques for use in ministries to crowded 
urban neighborhoods. 

Termed “pilot projects,” they are 
being carried on in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Baltimore, Boston, St. 
Louis, and Trenton. Another will soon 
begin in Indianapolis. 

In addition to the projects, said a 
statement by the Board, lans call for 
providing “internships” to peal pastors 
of industrial and crowded city areas, 
compiling of a manual for inner-city 
parishes, and establishment of technical 
assistance to help these parishes conduct 
and analyze local surveys. 
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Active churches 
find 

a second 

organ 
indispensable 
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So many churches today are replacing old instru- 
ments in their church rooms with a Hammond 
Spinet Organ. It is compact, low in cost, yet pro- 


Te on vides just the right music for all occasions . . . 
ad Sunday School, chapel weddings and funerals, 
a choir practice rooms, and youth group centers. 
used. Here are some of the reasons churches choose the 
sane- Hammond Spinet: 
pring 
stion e It’s the most complete, low-priced church 
ynual organ in the world. 
the e It’s easy to move—from room to room or 
r the to other locations. 


e It has a built-in tone cabinet. You just plug 
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in the organ and play. 
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Tiam e It fits into small space—less than four foot 
‘oted square. 
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As little as $135 down for the Hammond Spinet 


e It never needs tuning, has minimum 
at most dealers. Often 3 years to pay. 


upkeep. 


SEND FOR THIS SUCCESSFUL FUND-RAISER... 
“THE KEYBOARD STAIRWAY CONTEST" 
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Here is something completely new in con- 
tests, and easy to organize. You set a value 
for each key on the chart, say $5. Then you 
identify each class or group by a musical 
note of a different color. 

Every time a group contributes $5, you 
move its musical note up the keyboard lad- 
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CHOICE OF OVER 37,000 CHURCHES 
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der. You'll find this a wonderful way to keep 
each group working, and competing with 
each other for the final goal, with a progress 
chart before their eyes. 

All the necessary materials are supplied 
for you by Hammond. See your Hammond 


dealer, or mail the coupon now. 


CLIP AND MAIL NOW! ©<<<--4 


Hammond Organ Company 

4213 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 

Please tell me how our church can get Hammond’s free 
“Keyboard Stairway” chart and contest materials. 
Name — cnaantntaientahalaeitaeaiaaiiniaiilpiiatiitii 
Church Name : asennad 
Address 


Zone State 


256, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 
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ME WAR IN THE ATOM AGE-A distin- 
guished Scottish lawyer-educator has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a Church commission to 
study the prevention of war in an atomic age. The 
churchman, Sir Thomas M. Taylor, principal of 
the University of Aberdeen, was named by the 
Executive Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. The job of Sir Thomas’s group is to ex- 
plore such questions as: Is it really possible to pre- 
vent war in an atomic age? Can modern war ever 
be a controlled means of making policy, or must 
war now be recognized as uncontrollable? Can the 
threat of modern armaments, under some circum- 
stances, be properly used as a deterrent to war? 
The commission, which will invite suggestions and 
comment from experts in the fields of science and 
military strategy, will report to the World Council. 





MM ALL FOR ONE IN KENYA-In this day of 
tension over race in South Africa and North Amer- 
ica, the Presbyterians of East Africa and Scotland 
have reversed the trend toward bitterness and di- 
vision. Last month the autonomous, interracial 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa was estab- 
lished in ceremonies at Nairobi, Kenya. This ac- 
tion, the outcome of negotiations begun in May 
of 1952 by the Church of Scotland, unites all Pres- 
byterians in Kenya under one Church. 





Hi BRAVE, NOT BUTTERY-In opposite cor- 
ners of the United States, two prominent ministers 
~one American and one British—made pertinent 
remarks about some present-day religious atti- 
tudes. Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, general secretary 
of the Presbyterian Church’s Board of Christian 
Education, told a ministers’ convocation in Los 
Angeles that this is a day for brave, not buttery, 
preaching. Dr. Payne said. “We have turned our 
churches into warrens for spiritual rabbits who 
want some magic formula to save their tender 
skins. . Those brave souls who would take the 
Church seriously find themselves baffled and dis- 
tressed by the lack of challenge or by the little 
church chores that are assigned them when they 
volunteer for service. The Church today is para- 
lyzed at the moment of its supreme opportunity 
because we have committed the blasphemy of 
insisting that what is so costly for God shall 
come easy to us. We haven't dared face our con- 
gregations with a hard gospel. Consequently we 
have attracted to our churches the timid, the soft, 





the unadventurous. What we forget is that the 
kind of people who change the world are at- 
tracted, not repelled, by the call to hardship and 
courage. . . . This is a world for heroes.” 

@ In Ambherst, Massachusetts, Canon Bryan 
Green of Birmingham, England, the famed Angli- 
can evangelist, told 670 Amherst College students 
that “confusionism” is prevalent in the religious 
thinking of many young people today. 

“You have to know what you mean when you 
talk about Christianity,” he said. “It’s bad to talk 
rubbish about your religion. The silliest thing I 
ever heard was someone saying that a Hindu or a 
Moslem could be just as a good a Christian as 
Bryan Green. A Hindu doesn’t want to be called 
a Christian. If you say a Hindu is just as decent a 
fellow as Bryan Green, that’s different. He's prob- 
ably better. But you see the confusion there is 
about Christianity.” 


MB INCREASED BENEFITS—Retired minis- 
ters of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and wid- 
ows of ministers will be paid $327,000 in extra 
grants this year because of increased contributions 
to benevolences on the part of the Church at large, 
it was announced last month by the Board of Pen- 
sions. The Church has on its pension rolls some 
2.000 retired ministers who are receiving benefits 
from the Church’s regular pension program. In ad- 
dition, about 3,000 widows of ministers are cur- 
rently receiving benefits. The amount of the 
benefits retired ministers and widows have been 
receiving was determined on the basis of former 
low salaries. These benefits are now considered 
wholly inadequate by the Board of Pensions, and 
the Church has been anxious to increase them. An 
improved financial position is also in sight for min- 
isters in active service who began participating in 
Social Security on January 1, 1955, earliest date on 
which they were permitted to join. These minis- 
ters will benefit from both the Church’s pension 
program and Social Security when they retire. An- 
other class of ministers, those who are not in active 
service and who had been honorably retired but 
who were unable to return to active service in 
order to become eligible for Social Security, is an 
object of the Church’s special concern. By allocat- 
ing a substantial sum each year, the Church hopes 
to- make pensions for these individuals adequate 
for a modest standard of living. 
Contributions for the General Assembly-admin- 
istered benevolence program for 1955 totaled $16,- 
350,954, an increase of $2,686,373 over 1954. 
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Presbyterians Dig Out 
From Flood in California 


In the following article, the Reverend 
Herbert Booth Smith, Jr., pastor of 
Davis (California) Community Church, 
tells of the Presbyterian role in the re- 
cent disastrous floods and during the 
frst days of reconstruction. 

—THE EDITORS 


ESTERDAY I worked beside a good 

Lutheran layman in flood-stricken 
Yuba City, California. He was Captain 
John P. Fernandez of the United States 
Air Force, and he had been flown from 
Berlin, Germany, on emergency leave 
because his family lives in Yuba City. 
The Fernandez family was fortunate. 
Their home is on slightly higher ground 
than many of the others, and the flood 
waters had only lapped over the door- 
sills and put a thin sheet of water over 
the floors. Since his home had suffered 
comparatively little damage, .Captain 
Fernandez—who is provost marshall of 
Tempelhoff Airdrome in  Berlin—was 
spending his leave time working to help 
friends and neighbors rehabilitate them- 
selves. 

This is the kind of thing that is going 
on in Yuba City today. Everyone who 
can do so is offering a helping hand in 
order that those who suffered loss may 
be readjusted as quickly and as happily 
as is possible. 

Local residents declare that the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has done a magnificent 
job of disaster relief. But the churches 
have not been unmindful of the obliga- 
tions of Christian brotherhood. A Roman 
Catholic parochial school in Yuba City 
has suffered damages in excess of $40,- 
000, and steps are being taken by the 
Catholic Church to meet this crisis. 
Grace Methodist Church lying south and 
west of the center of Yuba City suffered 
major damage; a group of Methodist 
ministers of the Shasta District cancelled 
sessions on the first dav of a scheduled 
two-day conference in a town fifty miles 
north and came down to help the Rev- 
erend Ray Magnuson begin to get the 
debris cleared away. 

The Presbyterian church located in 
Marysville, just across the river from 
flooded Yuba City, suffered no damage 
since Marysville was saved by its high 
levees, But approximately 60 per cent of 
the congregation of the Marysville Pres- 
byterian Church live in Yuba City, and 
many of these people suffered major 
damage to their property. 

The Reverend Alan L. Searles, the 
Marysville pastor, together with his 
church boards, has been working tire- 
kssly to try to assess the damage suffered 
by members of his congregation. Money 
his been coming in -to the Marysville 
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Helicopter rescues were frequent during floods in Yuba City area of California. 


board of deacons from Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches, more than three 
quarters of it from churches of the Pres- 
bytery of Sacramento and the Synod of 
California. The amount currently totals 
between thirteen and fourteen thousand 
dollars. In order that this money might 
be wisely used by the deacons, every 
Presbyterian family in Yuba City was 
visited by representatives of the church 
to discover what had happened to them. 

Other ministers have been helping 
Mr. Searles. The Reverend Robert Fer- 
guson of the Fremont Presbyterian 
Church of Sacramento, together with the 
Reverend Taylor Potter, the Reverend 
Thomas J. Tweedie, and the Reverend 
Donald Cornish of the Fremont Church 
staff, spent an entire day in the flood 
area as a team canvassing the homes of 
the Marysville Church. They devoted 
parts of other days to the job. In the 
long run an accurate picture of the needs 
of the congregation became known, and 
the Marysville deacons were then in po- 
sition to use intelligently the money en- 
trusted to them. 

The Feather is joined by the Yuba 
River, also flowing down from the High 
Sierras, about forty miles north of Sacra- 
mento. Thence it hows down to join the 
Sacramento River, which empties into 
San Francisco Bay. 


It is at the confluence of the Feather 


and Yuba Rivers that Marysville and 
Yuba City are located. Since Marysville 
lies on somewhat lower ground than her 
sister city and is completely surrounded 


by a levee system, the situation was con- 
sidered far more dangerous to her than 
to Yuba City. The levee system guarding 
Marysville was planned to protect 
against water at the extreme height of 
eighty feet; but the prediction was that 
the Feather would crest at eighty-one 
feet or higher. Actually, little hope was 
sustained that Marvsville could be saved 
from the flood. 

Early in the crisis the residents of 
Marysville were completely evacuated 
except for workers on the levee, includ- 
ing airmen from near-by Beale Air 
Force Base. The evacuees were directed 
by Red Cross disaster workers to the 
cities of Colusa and Woodland and 
Davis, though many of them, not wish- 
ing to go so far from their homes, sim- 
ply moved in with friends in Yuba City. 
As it turned out, this was the poorest 
possible decision that could have been 
made. 

Shortly after midnight on the night 
before Christmas Eve, cars with loud- 
speakers were traveling the streets of 
Yuba City giving residents only minutes 
to get out of their homes and on the way 
to safer ground. The unexpected had 
happened, and the levee on the Yuba 
Citv side had broken, 

Fantastic things happened under the 
force of the original impact of the 
waters. Many houses were torn com- 
pletely from their foundations. One 
newspaper picture shows nine houses, 
where only five had been before, piled 
together as a child might pile his play- 
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things. In another place, the residence 
of Gayle Morrison, who is vice-chairman 
of Sacramento Presbytery’s stewardship 
and promotion committee, had appar- 
ently been withstanding the force of the 
flow fairly well; suddenly, however,-a 
house lifted from its foundation a block 
away floated down on the flood and 
crashed into the Morrison home, knock- 
ing the whole building to an angle of 
forty-five degrees from the foundation. 

Mr. Joe Sage, another member of the 
Marysville Presbyterian Church, found 
that while his home had remained firm 
on its foundation, the waters had burst 
through the windows at the rear of the 
house and then had floated furniture and 
possessions out the shattered picture 
window at the front of the house. Every- 
thing had been swept away but his hunt- 
ing guns fastened firmly against the wall 
in a gunrack. 

Some time later, when the waters re- 
ceded, Mr. Sage decided to look for the 
buffet which had contained all the fam- 
ily’s dishes and silverware. He followed 
the indicated flow of the current and, 
sure enough, discovered his buffet a 
third of a mile away, partly buried in 
silt. When he finally managed to open 
it, he found all his silver and dishes in- 
side—nothing had been broken. 

During the height of the flood, the 
ministers of the city did heroic work 
among their people. With hot coffee fur- 
nished by the Red Cross, Mr. Searles had 
been patrolling the levees in his car. The 
chilled workers welcomed the warmth 
of the coffee and the friendly word of 
encouragement as they stood with him 
for a moment in the blackness of the 
night and storm before he moved on to 
another group. As a matter of fact, he 
had left Shanghai Bend just a few mo- 
ments before the levee collapsed. 

Together with other ministers, Mr. 
Searles throughout the crisis period went 
on the air at regular intervals over the 
local radio station which miraculously 
kept operating. The ministers offered 
prayers and read the promises of great 
hope again from the Scriptures in order 
that the hard-pressed people might find 
the spiritual strength they needed in 
those dark hours. 

Mr. Searles took his turn at the 
morgue to be of what help he could 
when grief-stricken families were 
brought in to identify their dead. 

Although the crisis of destruction is 
now largely past, the crisis of reconstruc- 
tion is now on and must continue for 
months, Recognizing this, work parties 
from near-by towns and cities are offer- 
ing their services to the people of Yuba 
City through the Red Cross or through 
the churches. Work crews from Bethany 
and Northminster and Westminster and 
Fremont Presbyterian Churches in Sac- 
ramento have gone up to help; so have 
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crews from the Presbyterian Churches of 
Roseville, Davis, and Walnut Creek. 

Among other things, these workers 
went to Joe Sage’s house. With shovels 
and hoses they washed down the walls 
and carried the silt and debris outside. 
Then, to save the basic structure, they 
began tearing out the hardwood floors, 
for soaked wood expanding and work- 
ing against the walls might push them 
completely out of line. Mr. Sage’s house 
now stands as a shell with a roof on it, 
without inside walls, and with only the 
subflooring remaining; but it is a whole 
house, thanks to the timely help of the 
workcrews. 

The Red Cross is making rebuilding 
grants to some of those who apply. The 
grants are made on the basis of need, 
and only after a thorough investigation 
of all financial assets of the applicant. 
Every effort is being made to help peo- 
ple wisely. But nothing can be done 
which will cover all loss completely. So 
the monies sent by the churches to be 
distributed by the Marysville deacons 
will be apportioned carefully to be of 
some small help. Also, the physical help 
of friendly workcrews will be appre- 
ciated for months as families slowly be- 
gin to return to their damaged and 
water-soaked homes, 

That’s why I was glad to be able to 
work with Captain Fernandez in Tom 
Dawson’s home yesterday, while an- 
other group of men from the Davis Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church were work- 
ing in a house owned by Larry Matchett, 
an elder in the Marysville Church. 

Today is Captain Fernandez’s birth- 
day, and he’s spending it en route to Ber- 
lin after seeing his family for the first 
time in more than five months. But he 
can take with him more than the warmth 
of his family’s love; he also takes the 
deep appreciation of his neighbors 
whom he’s been helping during his leave 
time. 


Students Give $4,500 
To Mission School 


Approximately 1,700 elementary and 
high-school students at La Progresiva in 
Cardenas, Cuba, recently presented 
$4,500 to the Presbyterian mission 
school on its fifty-fifth birthday. 

Gifts on the school’s birthday have 
been a custom of many years’ standing; 
students individually earn gift money 
and present it by classes. This year, be- 
cause of the fund drive for a gymnasium- 
auditorium, they made a special effort. 

Two classes had a per capita giving 
of more than twenty dollars. La Pro- 
gresiva, now in its second half-century 
of operation, counts seven of every ten 
students as Protestant. Twenty-five years 
ago only three of every ten youngsters 
enrolled were Protestant. 


Presbyterian Churches 
Emphasize Wills in ‘56 


“There are only two sure things ip 
this world—death and taxes.” Most of 
the people who believe in this old axiom 
(and its variations) worry about both 
items but only manage to take care of 
the latter properly. 

This is not difficult. The governments 
—local, state, and federal—are only to 
happy to relieve citizens of tax money 
through payroll deductions and quar 
terly payments. And when the citizen js 
reluctant, the law officers step in. 

In planning for one’s eventual passage 
from this earth, the instrument of action 
is the will. But it is surprising how many 
people die without wills, or with a wil 
that hardly begins to serve the person 
who left it. 

And, according to Presbyterian lay. 
man Jacob M. Lashly, a former president 
of the American Bar Association, “it isa 
strange and unaccountable fact that so 
small a percentage of Christian people 
. . . leave legacies to their churches. .., 
Surprisingly, this is true among substan- 
tial givers and faithful supporters. . ., 
Does this mean that the Church has 
served its entire purpose for its members 
during their lives? Or is it to be supposed 
that the Church will not need anything 
after its present members have gone?” 

With a view toward solving this prob 
lem, the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. last year recom- 
mended that Church congregations en- 
phasize the suggestion, “Remember the 
Church in Your Will,” in 1956. 

The Presbyterian Foundation, in co- 
operation with the four Boards and other 
Church agencies, will help to provide in- 
formation, materials, and suggested pro 
grams for use by congregations in 
connection with the Church-wide em- 
phasis. The Foundation will also help 
presbyteries, synods, agencies, organiza- 
tions, and individuals with specific infor- 
mation about steps to take in the making 
of Christian wills. 

The purpose of the emphasis on will 
this year is two-fold: (1) to encourage, 
guide, and assist individuals to make 
wills; and (2) to help church people ac 
complish their purposes by means of ef- 
fective, accurately made _ instruments. 
Other denominations are also taking part 
in this year-long program developed by 
the National Council of Churches and 
its member bodies. 

Because many wills drawn without 
competent legal advice have been de 
clared invalid, Churches hope that at 
torneys, trust officers, bankers, and oth- 
ers competent to advise regarding wills 
and related matters will participate it 
this campaign on every level of Church 
activity. 
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Interior of First Presbyterian Church at Matawan, New Jersey, as it looked before (left) and after Christmas Day fire. 


Christmas Day Fire 
Razes New Jersey Church 


The First Presbyterian Church of 
Matawan, New Jersey, is probably the 
only one in the country already prepar- 
ing for Christmas, 1956. And for a tragic 
reason. 

Within the space of twenty-four 
hours, the congregation lost in two sep- 
arate fires the church house and the his- 
toric (1842) sanctuary. Both fires were 
set by a member who, though inactive 
for six years, was being kept on the rolls 
in the hope he might again be interested 
in the church. 

The first fire was discovered at 8:30 
Christmas Eve in an old home that ad- 
joined the church and which had been 
converted for office and classroom space. 
Although it was not destroyed, the 
building was sufficiently damaged by 
fire to put it out of commission. The min- 
ister, the Reverend Chester A. Gallo- 
way, Jr., and others transferring records 
to the church were surprised to see the 
man who later confessed to the crime 
eager to assist. 

Sunday evening at 6:30 the second 
fre broke out, and for four hours raged 
through the old frame church. Women 
of the congregation served food and cof- 
fee to Matawan’s volunteer fire fighters. 

The day after the fire, the session and 
trustees met to find emergency space for 
worship and classes. Services are being 
held in the high school; classes are meet- 
ing there, too, as well as in a former fire- 
house and the manse. 

Insurance covers a portion of the loss; 
$87,000 in pledges collected a few 
months ago for a badly needed educa- 
tion building can be added to the build- 
ing fund. In addition to the financial 
problem, there is that of location. Mata- 
wan's growth indicates the present 113- 
year-old site may not be feasible for fu- 
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ture expansion. The building committee, 
however, expects solutions to these 
questions in time to enable construction 
of the new church to be completed for 
next Christmas. 

Mr. Galloway is encouraged by the 
letters he has received. “Some are from 
strangers sending contributions. Other 
letters tell of churches which not only 
survived the experience, but today are 
more united and stronger, spiritually, 
than ever.” 


Southern Pastors 
Support Integration 


Events moved swiftly last month as 
the South, and the Nation, debated racial 
integration with increasing intensity. In 
the center of these discussions were min- 
isters who were endeavoring to interpret 
what they judged to be the Word of God 
as it related to this controversial issue. 

The annual message of the National 
Council of Churches for Race Relations 
Sunday, February 12, this year assumed 
an added significance. Without citing in- 
stances of discrimination, the Council 
statement called on Christians to repent 
of prejudiced acts and attitudes. 

The Council cited four Christian obli- 
gations in the realm of race relations. 
Christians should: 1. examine their acts 
and attitudes “in the light of the gospel”; 
2. work to banish racial segregation 
trom their own denomination and local 
church; 3. firmly uphold a racially in- 
clusive fellowship when the question is 
discussed; 4. find out what the churches 
and other community agencies are doing 
to improve race relations and participate 
in their programs. 

Southern clergymen continued to lead 
the fight for integration, taking particular 
exception to attempts to abolish public 
schools and replace them with segre- 
gated private-school systems. 


In Georgia, Methodists, Baptists, and 
Protestant Episcopalians attacked the 
private-school plan adopted by the leg- 
islature. Urging “no hasty or unwise 
action,” the churchmen declared, “Our 
public schools are essential, if America 
is to have long life and fulfill its God- 
given destiny.” 

The Rt. Reverend Randolph R. Clai- 
borne, Jr., Episcopal bishop of Atlanta, 
noted suggestions by “men in high 
places” that people stop “paying dues in 
churches whose ministers describe inte- 
gration as ‘the Christian thing to do.’” 
He said: “. . . This Church stands for 
separation of Church and State. This 
means not only no control of the State 
by the Church but quite as surely no 
control of the Church by the State or 
by politicians.” 

The North Carolina Council of 
Churches adopted a resolution stating, 
“Any so-called private-school scheme . . . 
would inject tragic cleavages into our 
social structure and deprive our children 
of their rightful education heritage.” 

Members of the Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, Ministerial Association unanimously 
voted resolutions approving integration 
in the city’s public schools and pledging 
to bring it about “as rapidly as possible 
in an orderly manner.” 

The Virginia Council of Churches 
pledged support of ministers who dis- 
cuss school integration from pulpits. 

One victim of the integration dispute, 
the Reverend George J. Stafford, last 
month found a new job. He began his 
duties as a Veterans Administration hos- 
pital chaplain in South Carolina. Until 
recently he had been pastor of First Bap- 
tist Church, Batesburg, South Carolina. 
In November the Board of Deacons de- 
manded his resignation because of “my 
vote at the 1954 Southern Baptist Con- 
vention to abide by the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision. . . .” 
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Surrounded by books, Mrs. Gladys Vin- 
cent stamps volumes prior to shipment. 


One-Woman Book Drive 
Aids Philippine Libraries 


A Presbyterian woman was among a 
small group honored recently by the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce as a can- 
didate for the 1956 Paul Bunyan Award. 
This award is granted annually to a per- 
son or company whose activities have 
centered national attention on the 
Northwest. 

Early last year Mrs. Gladvs Horton 
Vincent, a member of Beacon Hill Pres- 
byterian Church, became concerned 
that good books were badly needed by 
village public libraries in the Philip- 
pines. She had become interested in the 
islands’ welfare as a Northwest CARE 
chairman and as vice-president of the 
Philippine-American Society in Seattle. 
Mrs. Vincent had been responsible dur- 
ing the past seven years for sending 
thousands of dollars in food, clothing, 
and books to orphanages, mission sta- 
tions, and villages in Korea as well as in 
the Philippines. 

When General Carlos Romulo of the 
UN visited her in Seattle to compliment 
her on CARE efforts, he told about the 
need for books. In warehouse space she 
managed to obtain, Mrs. Vincent was 
able to gather 35,000 books ranging 
from Bibles to reference books. The 
Reader's Digest Foundation, hearing of 
her drive, sent her 1,000 reprints of the 
story of Edison, “Incandescent Genius.” 
Books suitable for seminary and pre- 
seminary students were included. 

Last summer Mrs. Vincent borrowed 
a truck to use in collecting books. She 
enlisted the help of high-school and col- 
lege students to help in the drive. 
Church organizations contributed many 
volumes. In the fall the stacks of books 
were crated and shipped to the Philip- 
pines 

Although currently engaged in an- 
swering her thank-you letters from 
grateful recipients, Mrs. Vincent is mak- 
ing plans for her next job—collecting 
Bibles for remote areas of the world. 
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U.S.A. Seminary Acts on 
Possible Church Union 


The consideration of a proposed union 
between the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
and the United Presbyterian Church will 
probably be the major item of business 
before the 1956 General Assemblies of 
the two bodies late this spring. 

One of the discussion points in this 
consideration of union will be the future 
of the two Churches’ seminaries in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania—Western (U.S.A.) 
and Pittsburgh-Xenia (United). With this 
fact in mind, the Board of Trustees of 
Western Seminary met recently to plan 
a course of action. 

In a statesman-like stand the Board 
of the smaller Western Seminary an- 
nounced that the school would hold off 
on its expansion program until the union 
proposal had been decided. 

“Western Seminary,” the Board 
stated, “has set aside some $800,000 for 
two new buildings and is already deep 
into a campaign for additional funds. 
This fact and the possibility of union re- 
quire, in our judgment, an immediate 
understanding as to the desire of the 
two Churches relative to any present 
actions of the seminaries. 

“We believe that responsible leader- 
ship would indicate the necessity of 
withholding any further action in special 
fund raising or building until compe- 
tent decision can be made as to the fu- 
ture of both institutions. 

“Therefore, the Board of Trustees of 
Western Theological Seminary votes to 
instruct its officers: one, to confer with 
the proper negotiating personnel of the 
Presbyterian Church; two, to consider 
any agreement that may be proposed 
which would prescribe refraining from 
raising capital funds or building by 
either seminary until the decision is clear 
as to whether the two Churches are to 
unite or not unite at this time; and three, 
to empower its officers to represent 
Western Theological Seminary in assur- 
ing the negotiating committees that 
Western Theological Seminary will co- 
operate in any agreement which looks 
to a constructive consideration of this 
matter.” 





An index of the 1955 issues 
Vol. 8 of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, is 
being printed for the convenience 
of subscribers. Send 15 cents in 
stamps to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, With- 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











For the Record 

ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundredth. First Presbyteriay 
Church, Grand Ridge, Illinois (the Rey. 
erend Eldon C. McKie, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Mendota, 
Illinois (the Reverend Wilbert E. Hare 
pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Pontiag 

Illinois (the Reverend A.B. Morrow, 
pastor). 
Thirty-fifth. Memorial Presbyteriay 
Church, Roosevelt, Long Island, New 
York (the Reverend Richard W. Owen, 
pastor). During the observance new 
Hymnbooks were dedicated, and the 
church was presented a cross by Mr. 
Josephine P. Stillwell. 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Bement, 
Illinois (the Reverend Clyde E. West, 
pastor), of a lighted bulletin board given 
by forty-three members and friends; two 
brass candelabra, given in memory of 
Mrs. Pauline Larson by her husband and 
sons; a Christian flag, two poles, and 
stands, given by new members; and 
cross and eagle ornaments, a gift of an 
anonymous donor. 

Logan Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Audubon, New Jersey (the Reverend J. 
Robert Watt, pastor), of a new Christian 
education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Wappin 
gers Falls, New York (the Reverend H. 
Howard Black, pastor), of a new Chris 
tian education building. The fellowship 
hall and organ therein were dedicated 
in memory of the late Charles F. Wade, 
former church-school superintendent. 

Limestone Presbyterian Church, 
Moundsville, West Virginia (the Rever- 
end Luther Macdonald, pastor), of tower 
chimes. 

Allen Grove Presbyterian Church, 
Wheeling, West Virginia (the Reverend 
Luther Macdonald, pastor), of an organ. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Green Hill Presbyterian Church, Wit 
mington, Delaware (the Reverend James 
M. Armstrong, pastor), for a Christian 
education unit. 

Presbyterian Hospital, San Juan, Puer 
to Rico, for a chapel to be named i 
memory of Dr. Raymond Hildreth, one 
of the hospital’s early directors. In add: 
tion to the chapel, the building will i» 
clude a chaplain’s study and rooms for 
Sunday-school classes and Westminster 
Fellowship activities. The hospital chap- 
lain is Dr. Angel L> Seda. 


CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

First Presbyterian Church, Painted 
Post, New York (the Reverend C.! 
Grabb, pastor), of a Christian education 
building. 
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Of People and Places 
SEOUL RADIO STATION 
UNITES KOREAN CHRISTIANS 

Radio station HLKY, located in the 
outskirts of Seoul, Korea, recently 
rounded out its first year. U.S. and 
U.S.A. Presbyterians and Methodists 
are the principal supporters of HLKY, 
which has as a major goal the broadcast- 
ing of gospel messages and music to 
Koreans on both sides of the border. 

Through HLKY, Korean Christians 
are attempting not only to unify their 
own constituency but also to bring reg- 
ular broadcasts on Christianity to the 
nation’s unchurched, who number al- 
most 95 per cent of the total population. 

Last month, the Reverend E. Otto 
DeCamp, Presbyterian missionary and 
station director, issued his first annual 
report. He told how, by means of HLKY 
broadcasts, many segments of Korean 
life—students, soldiers in Army outposts, 
poor rural villagers—are receiving in- 
struction and inspiration. In addition, he 
urged Americans to lend their financial 
assistance in maintaining the schedule 
of programs. Five dollars will under- 
write a fifteen-minute program; twenty 
dollars will pay for one hour; and one 
hundred dollars will cover a day’s broad- 
casting costs. 

Dr. DeCamp’s address is 136 Yun Chi 
Dong, Seoul, Korea. 


CHURCH AND TEMPLE 
PRACTICE BROTHERHOOD 

At the turn of the year a fire caused 
considerable damage to the heating sys- 
tem of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Harvey Bennett, pastor). Immediately 
Rabbi Martin Weitz and the congrega- 
tion of Beth Israel Temple invited First 
Church to hold services in their build- 
ing. Two years ago Beth Israel similarly 
had heater trouble, and First Church in- 
vited the congregation to use its facili- 
ties. The two congregations have had 
neighborly associations over a period of 
years. The same organist has served both 
for several decades, and each has the 
same soprano soloist and the same tenor 
soloist. Last month, during Brotherhood 
Week, two joint services were held by 
the congregations. 


“DO IT OURSELVES” PROJECT 

This spring and summer, for the sec- 
ond time, church groups are planning 
to work on Seattle Presbytery’s Calvin- 
wood Conference Grounds located near 
Port Orchard, Washington. The presby- 
tery’s Council of Presbyterian Men plans 
to continue their “Do It Ourselves” proj- 
ect, begun last year, on the grounds. 
Among the tasks they have completed so 
far are the road to the site, from which 
thick forest growth had to be cleared, 
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and a fieldstone fireplace in the central 
lodge. In addition, six cabins with 100 
mattresses are ready. Dining and kitchen 
utensils were given in a “shower” by Se- 
attle Presbyterial; plumbing and electri- 
cal facilities were installed; and an out- 
door amphitheatre is in the planning 
stage. The grounds, which were pur- 
chased for less than $10,000, are valued 
at $35,000. A five-year plan to pay off 
the mortgage and develop the grounds 
has also been launched in the presbytery. 


WITHERSPOON BIRTHPLACE MARKED 

A memorial tablet to the Reverend 
John W. Witherspoon has recently been 
placed on the wail of the manse where 
he was born February 5, 1723, at Yes- 
ter, Gifford, East Lothian, Scotland. A 
noted American patriot, John Wither- 
spoon was the only clergyman-signer of 
the Declaration of Independence and 
the first Moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly in America. The tablet 
was a gift of the Saint Andrew’s Society 
of the State of New York, now celebrat- 
ing its bicentennial anniversary. 


PRESBYTERIAN LAY LEADER HONORED 
Mr. Daniel Hembel, a member of the 
session of the Grosse Pointe Woods Pres- 
byterian Church, Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Michigan (the Reverend Andrew F. 
Rauth, pastor), recently received the 
Silver Beaver award and a National 
Scouting citation for “Distinguished 
Service to Youth.” In addition to being 
active in many phases of scouting, Mr. 
Hembel teaches Sunday school and leads 
young people’s groups in his church. 


FIRM HELPS CHURCH GROUPS 
When the First Presbyterian Church 
of Mesquite, Texas (the Reverend L. 


Maurice Barnett, pastor) recently re- 
ceived a contribution to its building 
fund from the Browne Window Manu- 
facturing Company of Dallas, the con- 
gregation was pleased but surprised. In- 
quiry revealed that the company’s five 
owners made a practice of giving money 
monthly to religious organizations, the 
specific recipients to be designated by 
the employees. One of the deacons of 
First Church is a partner in the firm. 


INTER-FELLOWSHIP EUROPEAN TOUR 

For the second year the Presbyterian 
Inter-Fellowship Association is planning 
a tour of Europe. This year’s trip, a 
forty-six-day tour of Europe intended 
for Presbyterians from Canada and the 
United States, will commence on June 
22 from Montreal. Principal cities in 
Scotland, England, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and France 
will be visited. The nonprofit inclusive 
cost is $980. Inquiries and reservations 
may be made through the tour director, 
the Reverend William Brown, Presbyte- 
rian Church Manse, Westbourne, Mano- 
toba, Canada. 


ADVICE ON MINISTRY TO ILL 

Presbyterian pastors interested in im- 
proving their ministry to the ill may have 
expert advice and counsel during the 
next few months from Dr. Elliot Porter, 
field representative, Office of Institu- 
tional Chaplaincy, Board of National 
Missions. Dr. Porter, former chaplain at 
the Presbyterian Hospital, Denver, Colo- 
rado, will confer with groups of church- 
men in presbytery and _ synod-wide 
meetings throughout the country. Re- 
quests for his assistance should be ad- 
dressed to him in care of 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York. 





A new office building for the Synod of Ohio, located at 3040 North High Street, 
Columbus 2, Ohio, was dedicated recently. The building has sixteen rooms, 


including a conference room, 


kitchen, 


audio-visual room, and a _ mailing 


room. There are off-street parking facilities, and space for expansion is availa- 


ble. The cost of 


the accommodations, 


including grounds, was $125,000. 
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vanished. The destruction of the Temple 
appeared to be a final judgment. Logi- 
cally the nation should have perished 
and its people with her. Yet the Jews sur- 
vived. This fact alone would prove to 
the Biblical eye that the God who had 
judged his people nevertheless had once 
more saved them, as he did through 
Moses, and then again after the destruc- 
tion of the first Temple. 

But why? The answer, if it is to be 
Biblical or religiously oriented, must 
suggest that Judaism had a service to 
perform for the Church, or rather for 
the Kingdom, one which the Church 
had either neglected or bungled. 

Now it is apparent that the only area 
in which Judaism could perform a serv- 
ice decisive for the Kingdom of God 
would be in connection “with the Old 
Testament. Revelation and inspiration 
ceased in Israel with the closing of the 
canon of the Old Testament, just as they 
did in the Church with the New Testa- 
ment. But it is precisely in this area that 
Judaism rendered a decisive service. 


Judaism’s service 

It is perhaps a little-known fact that 
with very few exceptions the Church 
preserved no copies of the Old Testa- 
ment in the original language. There 
was no Hebrew scholarship in the 
Church to speak of until the Reforma- 
tion, with the exception of men like 
Origen and Jerome, who nonetheless had 
to learn their Hebrew from rabbis. 

While it is perhaps too small a point 
to labor, the implication would seem to 
be that had the Jews disappeared, the 
Hebrew Old Testament would have dis- 
appeared with them. A comparison of 
the Hebrew with the Greek Old Testa- 
ment will confirm the magnitude of this 
loss; it would be as if only a Vulgate of 
the New Testament survived, instead of 
the original Greek, only worse. 

More significant is the matter of the 
canon of Old Testament books, The Ref- 
ormation canon is identical with the 
Jewish canon. Thus not only did Juda- 
ism preserve the original text of the Old 
Testament, but likewise the true canon. 

The role of the Reformers in the his- 
tory of the Church is very instructive 
from this point of view. In dealing with 
the Old Testament, both Calvin and 
Luther were greatly aided by Jews and 
Jewish Christians. 

With the rise of Protestantism and the 
recovery of the Bible in its original 
languages, with the vast advances in 
scholarship and understanding of the 
Scripture, the question now comes with 
renewed vigor as to whether Judaism 
still has an independent purpose or func- 
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tion in the providence of God, or 
whether the time has not arrived in the 
divine plan for Jews and Christians to 
bridge the abyss between them. 

The question gains increased signifi- 
cance when we observe that Judaism 
never found its way after the break with 
Christianity. Nothing has happened 
since to build onto the Old Testament, 
to complete and fulfill the work which 
is clearly a work of hope and expecta- 
tion. 

Judaism has turned to one thing after 
another as a possible fulfillment and 
found them all wanting. It is indicative 
that the Old Testament itself cannot sus- 
tain 4 people; something more is needed. 

Rabbinic Judaism, for example, is es- 
sentially a system for holding a people 
together, in which the Old Testament is 
embalmed, much as the Bible is treated 
in the Roman Church. 

The modern Reform Movement in 
Judaism has had a checkered history, but 
it will probably fail in the long run. 
There is a tendency aiready to drift 
back in the direction of Orthodoxy. For 
some Jews it is a short step into the void 
of secularism, and for others there is an 
inevitable movement toward some lib- 
eral form of Christianity. 

Old Testament religion, unprotected 
by the hedge of Orthodox Judaism, is 
actually helpless in the face of Christian- 
ity. The tremendous power of Jesus's 
personality working on the Old Testa- 
ment believer is hard to resist today 
even as it was a long time ago. All Jesus 
required was that a man break loose 





Broadcasts 


Church of the Air—Merle G. Jones, 
president, N.C.P.M. March 11l— 
Laymen’s Sunday. CBS Radio net- 
work, 10:30 to 11:00 p.m. (EsT). 


Frontiers of Faith—programs of mu- 
sic and drama. NBC-TV network, 
Sunday, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 


Lamp Unto My Feet—H. Pitney Van 
Dusen. CBS-TV network, Sunday, 
March 11, 10:00 to 10:30 a.m. 
(EST). 


Let There Be Light—week of March 
5—drama “The Other Letter” on the 
work of the Department of Higher 
Education. Week of March 12— 
“Time Is an Idea in the Mind’— 
the National Council of Presbyte- 
rian Men. Heard on about 300 radio 
stations across America. 


Ask your local stations for date and 
time—then publicize 











from the tradition of the elders apj 
scribes, andy beginning with Moses an 
the Prophets, he would show him th 
truth of Scriptures concerning himself 

It is time once again to initiate oop. 
versation with the Jews on the subjey 
of Jesus Christ. Just as it is the busines 
of the Church to prepare itself to presen 
the case for Jesus to the Jew, so it wij 
be the final service of Judaism to th 
Church to ask the key question, to se 
the issue of Jesus in its proper context, 

That key question is the one voiced 
by John the Baptist when he sent his 
disciples to inquire of Jesus: “Are you he 
who is to come, or shall we look for an. 
other?” (Matthew 11:2-3; Luke 7:19-20) 
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The issue 

This in its simplest terms is the issue 
between Judaism and Christianity. It js 
not technical nor theological nor met 
physical. The answer may not be ortho 
dox at first or even later, All the Chureh 
must do is give a reasonable answer ty 
the question. 

We cannot answer the question com- 
pletely here. But the first part of our an 
swer must be a sound, a careful study 
of the Old Testament expectation. 

What gives rise to this question a 
allP What sort of person is it that is to 
come? 

A creative interchange with Jews i 
necessary. The Old Testament is one 
book, and there can be only one mean 
ing. One cannot impose an_ artificial 
meaning on a passage simply because it 
fits better with Christian predilections 
or because tradition has labeled it Mes 
sianic, or the like. Some general agree 
ment may be attained. 

A note of caution: Christians are ac 
customed to reading the Old Testament 
through the eyes of the New Testament 
The new procedure may not be easy: 
that is, to read the Old Testament from 
the beginning. 

But why should it be necessary for 
us today to impose a specifically Chris 
tian interpretation on the Old Teste 
ment in order to make it fit with th 
New? The first disciples, all ordinan 
readers of the Old Testament, had m 
insuperable difficulty in responding t0 
the message and person of Jesus. 

The Church defeats its own purpos 
in dealing with Jews by reading into the 
Old Testament what is thought to bei 
the New Testament, or by reading out 
of it what is thought to be incompatible 
with the New Testament. The Christian 
case must stand on sound historical and 
linguistic methods, on the basis of schol 
arly standards acceptable to honest mes, 
Jew and Christian alike, or it will] no 
stand at all. 

A second part of the answer mus 
deal with the second clause: “ 
we lock for another?” 

By all means let Jew and Christian 

. 
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search the pages of history for another. 
But surely it is a telling argument that 
there is no serious contestant apart from 
Jesus Christ. At least it will be agreed 
that there is no other claimant worthy 
of the name. The Jews tried but couldn't 
make one; only God can. 

After over 2,000 years since Daniel 
and the close of the Old Testament 
canon, the conclusion based upon the 
Biblical timetable would have to be that 
either the Messiah has already come, or 
there simply isn’t going to be any. In 
fact, many Jews are turning to that 
idea: that God will bring in a Messianic 
age but no Messiah. 

Thus the field for the presentation of 
Jesus will be cleared. No man certainly 
has a better claim than he; all other pos- 
sibilities have been found wanting. 

Now, in arguing that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah sent by God, the evidence must be 
gathered carefully. We must begin with 
self-supporting or automatically accept- 
able material, and then proceed to the 
factually probable, to the possible, and 
finally to articles of faith. 


In the line of the prophets 

Remembering always Abraham’s ad- 
monition in the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, that the resurrection itself 
will not be convincing, it is better for us 
to begin with the teaching of Jesus. The 
first fruit of the laborious study of the 
Old Testament will be a comparison of 
the lessons of Jesus with those of Moses 
and the prophets. It becomes imperative, 
first, to show that Jesus stands in the 
line of these, even as he claimed. 

Then there is a strong case to the ef- 
fect that Jesus was a true prophet. 
Although it is questioned by some, it 
seems inescapable that he foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Fulfillment of 
a similar prophecy is what confirmed 
Jeremiah to an otherwise hostile au- 
dience. 

Agreement on the prophetic character 
of Jesus would be a good start and 
might be sufficient to establish com- 
munion, certainly a creative communi- 
cation, between Christian and Jew. 

There would remain the thorny prob- 
lem as to whether ‘Jesus were a prophet 
in the order of prophets, expecting and 
preparing the way for the Messiah, or 
the Messiah himself. Maimonides, the 
great Jewish theologian of the twelfth 
century, thought that Jesus was certainly 
to be regarded as a forerunner. A good 
deal of orthodox Christian theology runs 
parallel to this: Emphasis on the second 
coming of Christ usually centers on the 
unfulfilled prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment regarding the kingly functions of 
the Messiah, as well as on similar pas- 
sages in the Gospels and Revelation. 

Jesus himself, however, was willing 
to answer the question of John the 
Baptist on the basis of the evidence to 
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hand, which includes very little of the 
evidence normally available to the 
Christian. Nevertheless, it is his answer 
that is most important: a basic response 
to a basic question. 

Like the questioner, Jesus avoids 
technical language. The answer he gives 
is all in terms of actions, not of claims 
or assertions which cannot be checked, 
but of evidence available to the skepti- 
cal, or at least to the honest, inquirer. 

And this is a hint to the Church. 
When the Church deals with the ques- 
tion asked by John the Baptist, which is 





ultimately the question of the Old Testa- | 


ment Jew, the must be like 


Jesus’s answer: 


answer 


“Go and tell John what you have seen 
and heard: the blind receive their sight, | 


the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
the poor have good news preached to | 
them.” (Matthew 11:4-5; Luke 7:22.) 
This is evidence that the Kingdom has 
come, which is proof that the King has 
also come. 

Now when the Church has presented 
its case soberly and honestly, it will have 
demonstrated a vital connection between 


| 





the Old Testament and the New Testa- | 


ment. It is too much to hope that the 
Jews will be immediately convinced— 
they will continue to ask the question 
and other questions; and so the debate | 
will continue and the dialogue go on. 


But this itself will be a great gain. | 


For the more insistent the question, the 
better will be the answer; and in the 
interchange the Church will recover the 
Old Testament and the Jew will dis- 
cover the New Testament. 


The final act 

But the final act will not take place in 
academic discussion. It is not only the 
answer that Jesus made, recorded in the 
Gospels, that supplies evidence that he 
is indeed the one who should come. It 
is also the answer along the same lines 
that the Church has made throughout 
the centuries, and that it makes even 
now, that clinches the case. 

If Jesus is Lord and the Church is the 
instrument by which his Kingdom 
comes, then the Church can report with 
equal fidelity: “The blind receive their 
sight, the lame walk, lepers are 
cleansed. < 

When the Church exhibits in its life 
the Messiahship of Jesus and his Lord- 
ship over its life, then the world, and the 
Jews especially, will take notice. Then 
the Church will answer the question of 
John and of the Jews, and more than an- 
swer it: that Jesus is not only the one 
who should come, but also the Son of 
God, and Savior. 


Adapted from an article entitled “Bridging the 
Gulf,” in Western Watch, published by Western 
Theological Seminary. Used by permission. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: I hear that the oldest Bible 
in existence, written in Aramaic, has 
been bought by our government. Is this 
true? 


Answer: Since you say that this Bible 
is in Aramaic, I suspect you mean the 
Yonan Codex. The Aramaic Bible Foun- 
dation is trying to raise $1,500,000 to 
purchase this manuscript for our Library 
of Congress. A nationwide drive is under 
way for this purpose. 

At the recent national meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Ex- 
egesis, a committee of specialists who 
had examined this manuscript made a 
report, which was adopted unanimously. 
This report notes that the Yonan Codex 
is a Syriac manuscript of the Peshitta 
version of the New Testament. The Pe- 
shitta was translated from the Greek 
about a.p. 400. The Syriac of the Peshit- 
ta differs considerably from the Palestin- 
ian Aramaic used by Jesus. About 300 
manuscripts of the Peshitta version are 
known, and the experts date some of 
these earlier than the Yonan Codex, 
which they date about the seventh cen- 
tury. They think $5,000 would be a fair 
price for ‘the Yonan Codex, judging by 
what similar manuscripts ‘have cost. 
They agree that at a price near that 
figure the Codex would be a worthy 
addition to the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

This is a good but not unique manu- 
script for the Syriac version. The oldest 
Greek manuscripts continue to be our 
basic evidence for the original text of 
the New Testament. 


Question: Explain Hebrews 7:3: “He 
is without father or mother or genealogy, 
and has neither beginning of days nor 
end of life, but resembling the Son of 
God he continues a priest for ever.” 





Answer: The Epistle to the Hebrews 
| is speaking about Melchizedek. He is 
| mentioned in Genesis 14:18 as “priest of 
| God Most High.” Abraham, we are told, 
| met him while returning from victory in 
battle and gave him a tenth of the spoils. 
Nothing more is told of him, but he 
caught the imagination of a psalmist 
(Psalm 110:4), and later of the writer of 
Hebrews. The latter saw in him a sort of 
symbol of Christ the Son of God. In the 
Old Testament story, nothing is said of 
the parents, other ancestors, birth, or 
death of Melchizedek. This suggests a 
parallel with Jesus; for although Jesus 
was born of human mother and died on 
the Cross, he was more than a man. The 





writer of Hebrews, like other New Te. 
tament writers, was sure that Jesus wa 
the Son of God. And as Son of God lk 
was eternal. The Son of God was no 
limited to a brief life; he existed before 
the incarnation of Jesus and exists now 
following his death, resurrection, and 
exaltation. In the fact that Genesis faik 
to mention the birth, death, and ances. 
tors of Melchizedek the writer of He. 
brews sees a suggestion of this eternal 
existence of the Son of God. 


Question: Do the Gospel records re. 
flect the interpretation of later genera. 
tions who put into Jesus’s mouth the 
words in which he claims deity? 


Answer: In one sense the Gospels do 
reflect the views of their authors, who 
wrote in the latter half of the first cen 
tury. None of the New Testament 
writers is neutral about Jesus. Each 
writer believes in Jesus as Lord, Christ 
and Son of God. They did not have the 
theological formulas worked out a 
clearly as did the later creeds, but they 
gave to Jesus the highest titles they 
knew. Their writings give their witness 
to Christ. 

But they also give the essential facts 
about Jesus’s own mind and message. | 
cannot list the arguments in detail, but 
we may note how Jesus indirectly indi- 
cates his consciousness of a unique rela- 
tion to God and men. 

In Mark 9:13 Jesus recalls the Jewish 
expectation that Elijah would retum 
just before the climax of history. He de- 
clares that John the Baptist is Elijah. In 
other words, he implies that since Elijah 
has returned in John to prepare for his- 
tory’s central figure, he himself is that 
climactic figure. 

Take a second example. Several times 
Jesus states that he will judge men at the 
end of the age, or that his word will de- 
termine men’s final standing with God 
(Matthew 10:32, 33; 25:31). This is an 
amazing claim. To say that he will have 
the role of final judge on behalf of the 
Father is to assume a divine function. 

Such passages are part of the evidence 
that Jesus was aware of standing in a 
close and unique relation to the Father. 
Such evidence is the more important be- 
cause it is indirect. Jesus unconsciously 
reflects his inner knowledge that he is 
the central figure of history, and is the 
divine Lord and Judge of men as well as 
their Redeemer. 

—FLoyp V. FriLson 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormiek Theological Seminary 
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“Frontiers of Faith” 


EVEN o'clock on Sunday morning is 
s' time of strange quiet in Manhattan. 
There are no traffic jams at that hour, 
no parking problems. While the city lies 
silent and peaceful, activity goes on in 
the NBC television studios. There wide- 
awake people are going about the busi- 
ness of building another program in the 
series Frontiers of Faith. 

Eugene Carson Blake, the host and 
chairman for so many of these programs, 
has arrived and made introductions of 
producers, guests, and technicians. Then, 
without delay, the group sits down at 
a table and begins earnestly to discuss 
that dav’s presentation. It could hardly 
be called a rehearsal; for the spontane- 
ous argument that evolves in a panel on 
Frontiers of Faith would be dampened 
if it were practiced. This process is more 


From right: S. Hooper, H. Breit, Dr. 
E. C. Blake, J. C. Wynn, and T. Waller 


the give-and-take of colleagues who 
have varving points of view concerning 
the Christian approach to a question 
that has no easy answer. Is censorship 
ever justified? Should we compel racial 
integration immediately? These are the 
kinds of problems that the panel attacks. 
Sipping coffee, leafing through papers, 
they listen; they speak; they remonstrate. 
Out of this comes a plan. Dr. Blake, 
from his long experience, is likely to see 
it first. Parts of the argument are as- 
signed; the guests are readied to present 
their viewpoints. Subjects are approved 
or deleted. The chairman gathers his 
papers together; the conference ends. 
To the make-up room the panel 
guests march off with their guides. The 
men have worn blue shirts to soften the 
glare of klieg lights; but something more 
is needed to tone down the sheen of a 
bald scalp, or to lighten a heavy beard. 
After careful applications of pancake 
make-up, the panelists wait, and rest. 
Then comes the next step, a brief run 
through the introduction and the con- 
clusion of the program. Voices are tested 
for the microphones. Positions are 
checked. Chairs are moved. Lights are 
shifted. Then abruptly the procedure is 
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arrested, the set-up okayed. The panel 
has nothing to do now but wait until air 
time, an anxious, uncomfortable period. 

For the veteran host, however, it is a 
time of easy conversation with the crew 
he knows so well and with the nervous 
panelists. Dr. Blake has so often ap- 
peared before the TV camera in his of- 
fice of president of the National Council 
of Churches, or as Stated Clerk of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., that it no 
longer causes him any concern. 

This ease and geniality come to be 
dreadfully important in the half-hour 
that follows. When the panel is on the 
air, and the cameras are trained on their 
faces, panelists often feel they will falter. 
But their chairman encourages them, 
smiles reassuringly, and calmly prompts 
with a question or a comment; and they 
begin to feel at home. 

This is the way that a tvpical program 
is aired over some sixty-five stations in 
the NBC chain reaching over the con- 
tinent, and into Alaska and Hawaii. For 
its high standards of production and 
presentation, Frontiers of Faith has re- 
ceived a bevy of awards every vear from 
such groups as the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the Freedoms Foundation. 
Of the year’s schedule, twenty-eight pro- 
grams are Protestant-sponsored, sixteen 
Roman Catholic, and eight Jewish. The 
panels bring together many persons of 
fame: Nathan Pusey, Liston Pope, Ralph 
Sockman. There are plays, interviews, 
worship services. 

Recently though, an audience survey 
was conducted to learn what elements 
in the programs sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches could hold 
the viewers’ attention. Utilizing a device 
with the intriguing name of Electronic 
Plav-Doctor, the survey registered the 
reaction of selected groups watching the 
Frontiers production. From this came 
the discovery that its main appeal is to 
“adults who are well educated and well 
versed in the arts.” This finding leaves 
Dr. Blake unsatisfied. Although he 
strives for such entertainment as 
Dragnet, he keeps reworking the format 
to provide, it with more spark. In this 
continuing effort to improve an already 
good series, nothing is so helpful as the 
written reactions of viewers. P.L. read- 
ers are requested to write him and tell 
how they like Frontiers of Faith. 

Next Sunday, on the eve of his de- 
parture to visit Russia, Dr. Blake will 
again be at his post on Frontiers of 
Faith, working along with others to rep- 
resent Protestant Christian thinking at 
its keenest. J. C. Wynn 
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NAPKINS 
You, your club, or any 
group will earn easy, extra 
money fast when you show this beautiful 
new assortment of colorful table napkins - 
each with a well-known “grace” prayer. 
Wrapped in cellophane, 50 per pkg. 

Wonderful repeat item! 
Easy to handle — Easy to sell! 
Send for FREE samples TODAY 
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TABLES 





If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or_ lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 











FLYING COLLEGE SUMMER TOURS 
Operated with the cooperation of foreign uni- 
versities and governments. 

1. AROUND THE WORLD 

2. Around South America 

3. Middle East Seminar 

4. Evrope (3 tours) $849 -1599 
5. Around Africa 1999 
Abundance of sightseeing provided in the all-inciu- 
sive cost. Time for independent travel. 7th season, 
Co-educational — College Credit Optional — For 
Graduates, Undergraduates, Professional Persons. 

For details address 
PROF. J. E. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton 2, Pa. 

















ROBES 


Catalog and fine selections 
sample materials on request. Fan 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1114 S. 4th St.. Greenville. 1. 





no risk e no investment 
We send you SURE-TO-SELL, low-priced, 
nationally advertised products without a 
penny from you. Your group sells the items, 
keeps the profits, can even return unsold 
merchandise for credit. We're one of the 
nation’s OLDEST tund-rarsing merchandise 
suppliers. it's easy—it's tun—it raises 
money —it's safe! 


Write today for FREE PLAN and Special Offer 
DUROTEX PRODUCTS. Dept. P . Trenton 8. 8) 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


"NICE SHINY BLOCKS” 


By HAZEL HIGBEE WATERMAN 


“You call me, Mom?” Bobby ran, 
whistling, down the stairs. 

“Yes, dear”>—Mom was putting on her 
hat by the hall mirror—“will you watch 
Billy for an hour or so for me?” 

Bobby blinked. Funny, he thought. 
Saturdays she was always baking things 
in the kitchen. “Where are you going?” 

“There’s a canned food sale I mustn't 
miss at the Supermarket, and then I want 
to stop at the furniture store.” Mom 
smiled at him in the mirror. “You'll take 
care of your brother, won’t you?” 

“Sure, O.K.” 

“Just keep him amused. But don't 
leave him alone for a single minute. Or 
he'll get into mischief.” 

“Not while I’m on the job he won't.” 

“Well, I'll be on my way.” Mom hur- 
ried through the kitchen. 

Bobby sat watching his toast pop up. 
Next Saturday Roy Rogers was at the 
Rialto. He and Beany were hoping to 
go. But with a quarter a week allowance, 
it was tough saving up. 

There was an ear-splitting whistle, and 
afishpole went past the window. 

Bobby dashed to the door and stuck 
his head out. “Hi, Beany.” 

“Fish are biting over in East Creek. 
Get your pole, and let’s go.” 

“I can’t make it. Got to watch my kid 
brother. Maybe this afternoon.” 

“Fine. See you later.” 

Bobby slouched down at the table. 
Saturday—and the fish were biting—and 
he had to baby-sit. 

“Let’s play blocks,” Billy said. 

“O.K.” Bobby brought Billy’s blocks 
and dumped them on the floor. 

After the boys had been playing for 
awhile, there was a knock, and a deliv- 
eryman brought in two large cartons. 

“What’s in “em?” asked Billy. 

“Dunno. Let’s find out.” Bobby pried 
one open. “Soup, peas, salmon, beans.” 
He opened the other. “Peaches, toma- 
toes, pumpkin, spinach.” 

“Nice blocks,” said Billy. 

“Swell idea, fella,” said Bobby. He 
emptied the cartons on the floor and 
showed Billy what keen towers and 

ses the cans made. 

Then he went to the closet and took 
out his fishpole. It was a real humdinger, 
abirthday present from Dad. It’d sure 
give the fish a rough time this afternoon. 
But he’d need worms for bait. 

He glanced at Billy. Certainly noth- 
ing would happen if he went out and 
dug a few worms. It wouldn't take 
long... 

His bait can was half full. Hurryving 
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back to the kitchen, he stopped in his 
tracks. 

“Look. Nice, shiny blocks.” Billy had 
taken off the labels. 

Bobby blinked. “Billy, how could 
you? How are we ever going to tell 
what’s in them?” Bobby pawed-through 
the cans. Billy hadn’t missed a one. 

Mischief! Mom had sure said it. 

“Bobby. Billy. What in the world?” 
Mom stood in the doorway. 

“See. Nice shiny blocks.” Billy held 
up one in each hand. 

Staring at them, Mom sat down in a 
chair. “Shiny blocks, I should say.” 

She turned to Bobby. “Bobby, what 
were you thinking of to let. . . .” 

“Let! I didn’t let him. I was only gone 
a few minutes. And he—I—” 

“Gone. Where?” 

“Out behind the garage. 
worms for bait.” 

Mom suddenly stood up. “Bobby, 
didn’t I tell you not to leave Billy alone? 
And now see. . .” She looked down at 
the cans again. 

At the look on Mom’s face, Bobby 
felt a big lump come up into his throat. 
“Oh, Mom, I’m sorry—I—” 

“But how are we going to tell which 
can to open?” 

A sudden twinkle came into Bobby's 
eyes. “It'll be kind of a surprise, just 
guessing, won't it, Mom?” 

“All right. You guess one for lunch. 
Then pile the cans in the storeroom.” 

Bobby picked one up. It might be 
soup. He loved soup. It was dog-food. 

He tried another. Beans! He slid it 
into the refrigerator. 


Digging 


Mom fixed eggs. And later, fishing 
with Beany, he forgot all about tin cans. 
He caught a long string of fish. 

“Why, Bobby,” said Mom as he came 
in the back door. “How niee! They'll be 
grand for supper. Please get a can of 
peas to go with them.” 

Bobby went to the storeroom. He 
grabbed a can. It was salmon. 

“Try shaking them,” Dad suggested 
when he came home. “Let’s have 
peaches.” 

But canned peaches shake a lot like 
canned tomatoes. And they both shake 
like canned spinach. Dad admitted his 
idea wasn't so good. 

The next week dragged. But there 
was another quarter in Bobby’s bank, 
and Roy Rogers’s movie opened. 

Then it was Saturday, the big day. 
Bobby hurried down the stairs. 

In the kitchen, Mom was mixing 
something in a bowl. She smiled at him. 
“Do you know what day this is, Bobby?” 

“Tl say I do. It’s Saturday, and Roy 
Rogers is at the Rialto. Beany and I 
are going. I've saved just enough.” 

“It’s Daddy’s birthday.” 

“That’s keen. Making him a cake?” 

“You know Daddy would rather have 
a pumpkin pie than all the cake going. 
Please get me a can from the storeroom.” 

The rows of shiny cans stared at him. 
Bobby stared back. He picked one. It 
just might be pumpkin—but it was 
spinach. 

He tried another. Peaches. 

Mom pushed her hair back. “Bobby, 
I've simply got to have a can of pump- 
kin. You'll have to go to the market and 
get one. Bring me my purse, please.” 

But it was empty. “Goodness, I for- 
got. I gave Daddy all my change this 
morning.” She fumbled through her 
desk. “And I’ve used the last blank 
check. What will we do?” 

Bobby knew the answer. But he 
couldn't bear to think about it. His bank. 
But then there wouldn’t be enough 
money left for Roy Rogers. 

He thought of his own birthday cake 
last month and the super fishpole Daddy 
had given him. He took another look 
at Mom. 

Then he turned and went slowly up 
to his room. He stood, holding his bank 
in his hand. Roy Rogers or Dad’s pie— 
that’s what it boiled down to. 

Bobby turned and raced downstairs. 
“T'll get the pumpkin, Mom.” He rattled 
his bank at her as he ran out the back 
door. 

It was dark before the family finished 
dinner. “The best pumpkin pie I ever 
ate!” exclaimed Dad. “But tell me, how 
did you ever know which can to open? 
Or was it luck?” 

Mom winked at Bobby. “We have our 
own system,” she said, “and it isn’t luck. 
We'll have to tell you about it later. 
More pie anyone?” 
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Let Me Show You How After 17 Diets That Failed 


I Lost 82 Pounds 


... eating like a gourmet! 





Hundreds of Helps Like These 
To Get More Joy Out of Eat- 
ing as You Grow Slim: 


@ What to Eat When You Suddenly 
Must Eat Something 


@ Why You Failed on Your Last Diet 


and Why You Can’t Fail on This One 


@ How to Discover and Combat the 
Main Reasons for Your Overweight 


@ 5 Rsychological Reasons Why Peo- 
ple Gain Weight; 2 Biological Rea- 
sons; 14 Habit Reasons 


@ How to Be a Slim Gourmet at a 
Restaurant; a Luncheor Counter 


@ 46 Personal Questions for Everyone 
Who Wants to Lose Weight 


@ 20 Taste Titillators: a pinch of any 
one of them lifts the spirits and adds 
NO calories 


@ Fabulous Low-Calorie Dressings 


@ 24 Cheeses that Make Meals Gour- 
met Treats 


@ The Easy Way to Avoid Overeating 
on Weekends 


@ How You Can Include Candy In 
Your Diet 


@3 Foods that Are The Slim Gour- 
met’s Best Friends 


@ How to Enjoy a Gourmet Vacation 
and Lose Weight 


@ What to Do If You Lose too Slowly, 
too Fast 


@ The Modern Design Dinner (from 
Sherry to Nuts) that Keeps You Slim 


@ How to Include a Bedtime or TV 
Snack 


@A Special Plan for Heavily Over- 
weight People 


@ How to Dine Like a King Without 
Guilt 


@ And many, many more palate-pleas- 
ing and waist-slimming hints, 
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I lost and GAINED BACK over 400 pounds in 25 years BEFORE I 
discovered my new gourmet way to slim down and STAY SLIM for good 
—eating all my favorite foods. Here’s how you can take off unwanted 
inches and pounds, too—WITHOUT painful dieting, exercises, or drugs! 


OW MANY POUNDS do you want to lose— 

ten .. . twenty-five .. . sixty? My goal 

was over 80 pounds. In twenty-five years of 

trying to slim down to normal I tried over 

17 different “diets.” I starved; melted in 

Turkish baths; exercised my way to an even 

bigger appetite. In all those years I lost over 

400 pounds—and gained back every pound 

within a few weeks or months. Every diet 
left me searching for a new one! 


HOW, then, did I finally take off 82 pounds 
permanently? I slimmed down and STAYED 
SLIM when I discovered a way to take off 
weight without giving up any of my favorite 
gourmet foods. I did it without making every 
meal a torture of calorie counting. And with- 
out boring my friends with “diet talk” and 
special dishes. 


What Are My Methods? 


I don’t ask you to give up one single 
favorite dish. And I don’t ask you to skip a 
single meal. In fact, I advise you to eat four 
or five times a day, including afternoon pick- 
me-ups, and evening TV snacks. I tell you to 
have your canapes before dinner, if you enjoy 
it, I advise you to dine in a relaxed and 
gracious atmosphere. Sit at a table brimming 
with gourmet delights. Eat foods you love— 
and REDUCE. 

Unbelievable? Dozens of overweight folks 
who helped me test and prove my methods 
thought they sounded too good to be true, 
too. But my methods worked for them be- 
cause they are based on scientific facts. 


My methods are completely personal. I 
give you a food habit inventory test. It en- 
ables you to discover your own food “person- 
ality,” habits, and needs. You get a scientific 
formula, based on your height and the type 
of work you do, for discovering your “Per- 
sonal Portion Size.”’ This enables you to eat 


your fair share of all your favorite dishes— 
and grow slim. You learn the 21 basic causes 
of over-eating and how to rid yourself of 
these enemies of slimness. And you get a | 
step-by-step method that slims you down 
gradually—and KEEPS you slim! 


How to Be A “Slim Gourmet” 


All of my methods have been completely © 
detailed for you in my newly published 
240-page book, THE SLIM GOURMET. It is 4 
a NON-diet book for folks like me who want 
to reduce without insulting their gourmet 
tastes. That is why I have included scores 
of mouth-watering gourmet recipes, collected 
from famous chefs all over the world, to add 
to your own favorites. I tell you exactly how ~— 
I discovered my gourmet methods and how 
you can use them to slim down without 
sacrifice, and without risk to your health and 
good nature. I offer you a new 20th-Century 
eating philosophy that can bring you perma- 
nent slimness and make meal-time more 
pleasant for you. 


SEND NO MONEY 


I know how disheartened overweight people 
can feel about trying another new way to reduce. 
That’s why I’ve asked my publishers to mail this 
book to anyone who requests it on this special 
no-risk guarantee: Simply mail the coupon — 
WITHOUT MONEY—and receive THE SLIM GOUR- 
MET for FREE examination. If my book doesn’t get 
you all fired up about getting into smaller-sized 
clothes . . . if you don’t begin to SEE a difference © 
in just 3 weeks... and if your doctor doesn’t agree 
that it offers a healthy and practical method for 
reducing, then return the book and owe nothing. 
Otherwise the book is yours to keep for just $3.50, 
plus a few cents postage. Mail the coupon to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers, Department 
76, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Department 76, 


GourRMET. 


payment in full 


To your bookseller, or 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers, 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send -y for FREE 7 your brand-new book, THe 
If just reading the book doesn’t convince me that it can help. 
slim down without ores. up any of ~v favorite foods, I may return it wi 
3 weeks and owe noth 


erwise I will send only $3.50, plus postage, 
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